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WHAT | FUR UZZELL? 


UST to show you what you may be missing if you’re writing and not selling, 

let me tell you about a lady scribe who had a sense of humor, ambition, 
and scepticism. She had heard authors, editors, and others say that Uzzell 
has what she needed, but was cautious and wrote to me. “You seem to have a 
good reputation,” she said, “but is your teaching really creative?” I answered: 
“It's creative as a rabbit.” She worked with us and announced the good 
returns thus: 


. And so began new fiction breeding. 
I learned its health, its care, its feeding. 
Within six months the experts found 
My rabbits were the best around. 
So white their fur, so pink their noses. 
They tock blue ribbons at the showses. 
I sold a lot of rabbits too, 
For mittens, fur coats, and fur stew. 


The rabbit believes in a creative life. Are you less than a rabbit? It hasn't 
much to learn, it’s true, but you won't either after you've listened to what we 
can teach you. A word to the wise. 


I have a hutch that after twenty-five years of training successful writers in 
universities (Columbia, New York U.) and out, we know all the tricks. As 
Fiction Editor of Collier's I learned what editors with plenty of money in the 
bank want. As a writer of fiction sold to Satevepost and other popular maga- 
zines, I learned the other side of the deal between editor and writer. My 
discoveries are made yours in our basic training, Fundamentals of Fiction, 
which costs only $50 (no increase during inflation) and can be finished in from 
two to six months, with installments possible. 


If you seek advice or help on a manuscript, the fee for a collaborative 
criticism, with blue penciling, if needed, is $10. An editorial appraisal (opinion 
of salability or not and why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover 
single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. For each addi- 
tional thousand words, one dollar. Novel fees on request. 


But why not be sceptical like the lady in the rabbit story above? Write for 
our Literary Services pamphlet. It is free, contains useful information, and will 
convince you that Uzzell help will do a lot for your literary rabbits. 


APPROVED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER « OKLAHOMA 
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(ve Owned. a Hermes for Years” 


says DANTON WALKER 


nationally known columnist of the New York News 











$6850" 


Fed. Tax Inc. 








A Paillard Product 





Over a quarter of a million 
words a year come out of 
Danton Walker's typewriter 
and go into his “Broadway” 
columninthe New York News 
and other newspapers. Here's 
what Mr. Walker thinks of 
the Hermes portable: “A 
newspaperman’s best travel- 
ing companion is his type- 
writer...and the best portable 
for compactness, lightness 
and durability is the Hermes. 
I've owned a Hermes for years, 
and wouldn't be without it.” 














The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


> This Swiss, precision-made portable, 
known all over the world, has until now 
been available to only a comparatively few 
people in this country, because of limited 
production. 

Now you, too, can own this lightest, 
most compact of all portables. Read the 
amazing details of the Hermes: 

@ weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its 
metal case 

@ is 11” square, by 2” high in its case 

@ has full standard-size keyboard 

@ will not ‘‘creep’”’ in use 


@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 
to its keys 


® standard guarantee 


ito ei Digest, 22 | 12th St., Cinciunati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile 
ve . Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the ay 


ol 29, No. 


See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet stocked, use the coupon, 


gr eeER NITE NRE ENO INS 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. w-8 i 
265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


C1 am interested in more information about 
the Hermes portable. 


[J Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 


Name 


Address 
City. State 











Lo cusausamsaumemseunememenmesnannedl 


Publishing Co. Monthly, 
, Cincinnati, O., US. 5 



























































YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! P 
Some writers are cramped and unsuccessful in the w 
short stery form and need more room to express re 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- m 
ganizing and expanding the idea and the char- ge 
acters, plotting. lancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing first draft, revision, etc. Easy to follow. Not 
sketchy outlines, complete in about 350, 000 words. 
In a@ novel you may “find yourself’ as a writer. 
In the same form: “PLANNED POETRY”: Also per- 
sonal training in short story form and criticism of 
poetry and fiction. Ne 
ANNE HAMILTON Si 
Literary Specialist 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. = 
h as 
PAPER—ENVELOPES—CARBON eae 6 
RUBBER STAMPS—SCRATCH PADS Sir: of 
s9-exi5 a8 sexe se ene n4 ess nn s ci a The fifth annual Short Story Contest sponsored 
Rubber wena oy Ry RS een ee — by Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, with guar- 
an erices Pius Quarter Inch Type. -- - -- cute’or'c.o.e | anteed prizes totaling a minimum of $6,000, has 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND PRICE LIST just been announced. As in previous years the 
2349 outuain Eee SUPPLY bsg Siti contest is sponsored in cooperation with Little, 
Brown & Company of Boston. 
This year’s contest offers a first prize of $2,000 
U ’ ’ 
BEGINNER'S GUIDE TELLS You HOW! five second prizes of $500 each, and five third 
RE 1 ‘ 
to SELL — © Fil ALTERS. ri "FICTION, WEVENIE stones | Prizes of $300 each. — 
and NEWSPAF! R ARTICLES ric Let an EXPERIENCED It is expected that in 1949 a large percentage 
Je a oe — si ive you prac ” of the winners will again be new authors who 
- BEGINNER'S GUIDE — Price $1.00 have had no previous work published. In 1948, 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ Sort. - 11 of the 31 prizes awarded, 35% of the total, 
23 Vistage Ave. essay went to newcomers in the detective story field. Caj 
The contest closes October 20, 1949, and 5 
ELEANOR KING e prizes will be presented to the winners around =: 
Author's Representative Christmas. : 2 I 
BOOKS, NOVELS. STORIES, PLAYS. SCREEN oe en 
ee, Sea eee 501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. writ 
19 W. atth — Reem 900 bec: 
an Sere NEW YORK 18 | Trade Journal Syndicate teri 
Sir: a 
: , , Dic 
Be A WN U s§ C Ri PT 5 TY ? E D Please advise your readers that Denton Field 7 
Agency, operated on a spare time basis by the R 
Assign this important work to an ex- editor of an old-line trade magazine, is inviting a life” 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. limited number of persons interested in trade T 
journal writing to submit material or query on pape 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK possible assignments. — 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 Regardless of the locality in which the reader for 
342 Madison Ave New York 17, N.Y may live, there are some possibilities for contrib- Ti 
tates uting to various trade magazines. “Va, 
the ] 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS , 2 


STORIES e op Rig a story! DicE 
@ $750. vance for a book idea! 

NOVELS ® $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! cs 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! : 

BOOKS ® Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! aes 
* 


BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











popu 

if yeu want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Weite for our free detailed circular merc 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want te sell — we cau best ' 

1 


help you. 


Pretessioaai a PUBLISHER’S AGENCY It st 


bandied e. 
- hr aon colt Manuscript Placement for Authors oll 


bighest-rete markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N.Y N 
Now, 
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Trade journal material will be handled on 
straight commission, 20% if ready to be marketed 
when received, 30% if reworked. May I remind 
readers that the editorial contents of all trade 
magazines are now slanted toward sales, how to 
get more, how to handle them, how to keep them. 
DENTON FIELD AGENCY, 

Box 4411, 

Atlanta 2, Georgia. 


No Inflation! 
Sir: 

I was acting a judge in a grammar school 
Hobby Show. A ten-ycar-old girl entered a mys- 
tery story in the show, competing with such things 
as fifteen dollar stamp collections! She must 
have been stumped when asked to fill in the cost 
of materials. 

They were listed: 


Expenses— 
tablet for original copy 15 
pencil used in writing. .. .05 
total .20 


(typing and paper donated) 
You can guess which entry J voted for! 
HeEuen Diext Ops, 
Box 505, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Cajun Writer 
Sir: 

I attended college for two years; went haywire 
and quit to start earning my own money; went to 
work in an oil field and kept my hand in by 
writing love letters for roughnecks at 50c per; 
became a traveling salesman; managed a cafe- 
teria; became the editor of an industrial mag- 
azine and finally got around to buying WriTER’s 
DicEst. 

Then what? 

Receiving rejection slips became a 
life’”’ 

The only thing I was able to sell was a news- 
paper column written in “Cajun” dialect and for 
seven long years I ground out this “masterpiece” 
for two weekly newspapers. 

Then—I got my first break! I won Argosy’s 
“Vacation Raincheck Contest”. After receiving 
the letter of notification from Mr. Rogers Terrill, 
I started looking over my copies of WritTErR’s 
Dicest for ideas. 

The October 1948 issue carried a feature 
entitled “Writing For the Jewelry Trade Jour- 
nals.” 1 grabbed my pencil and camera—marched 
into a local jewelry store which was sponsoring a 
popular quiz contest and walked out with a “hot” 
merchandising feature. I sent it out to one of the 
best in this field, the Jeweler’s Circular-Keystone. 
It stuck and appeared in their June 1949 issue. 
The January 1949 issue of W.D. carried a 
feature on “Outdoor Markets and Methods.” 
Now, Southwest Louisiana is a sportsman’s para- 


“way of 





Sells Story After § 
Weeks of Training! 
“After the fifth stery-writing as- 
signment, one of my feature stories 
was published in the Ft. Worth 
Press. Then Soda Fountain Maga- 
zine accepted a feature. By the 
twelfth assigument, I had a short 
story in the mail,’’—Cloyce Carter, 
4140 Seventh St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW?P 


Yor a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


“born writer” has 





p to date, no one who could be called a 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ 
ing knack— —yet lacks judgment and knowledge of hiuman be 
havior, in each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in, 

jere, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
continuous’ writing — the sort of training that turns eu! 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home. 
ou your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro 
politan daily. 

your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in” new 
authors. ‘They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
ural aptitudes. VETERANS: 

In fact, so stimulating is this asso- » 
ciation that student members often 
the “big money,” or become promi- 
nent overnight. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 





gressing. At the same time, they will 
give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your nat- 
begin to sell their work before they THIS 
finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into 


or more, for material that takes little 

time to write — stories, articles on APPROVED 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- 

ing, local, club and church activities, 

etc. —things that can easily be turned FOR 


out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to 
know — Free writing 
aptitude test 
If you really want to know the truth 


about your writing ambitions, send fo 
our interesting Writing _ Aptitude Test. 


VETERANS’ 
TRAINING. 











This searching test 


of your native abilities is free — entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. New hes agi Institute. sf — 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥. (Founded 1 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

} won writing for profit as promised in Wrrrer’s Dioesr, 
ugust. 





Mr. 
Mrs, 
Miss 
PN Pes 4-3. bk tbe: Boug-s » Ca-b eek A pet ce sek 
(0 Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill of Rights. 7-M-439 
‘All cor fal. No will eall on you.) 





Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 








WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 
Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of eur 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 

WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 


98%, of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
"plot formula" but one ''story formula." It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 

DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . . 
the plastic elements of your story .. . into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 

The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 


MASTER FORMULA is e@ completely new apr- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a@ road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never befere published) and where 
and how many times each in used. 
It pin-points every element from "plants" to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the sterry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."’ 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 














dise but did I try writing a conventional article? 
Uh, uh! Not old “hard way” me! I wrote a fic- 
tion piece and shot it off to Hunting and Fishing. 
What happened? A letter from Mr. Aaron Stern- 
field, the editor of this publication, told me that 
it was pretty good but I’d have to resubmit it in 
June for consideration in their fall scheduling. 
I did! It sold! “Death of a Delinquent” will 
appear in one of their fall issues. The March 
1949 Writer’s Dicest told me all about the 
“Market For Photographs’ so I borrowed a cam- 
era and rushed off to “cover” a house in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, which is just crammed full 
of antiques. Result: Holland’s Magazine bought 
first publication rights to 11 photographs and 
900 words of copy. 

So I want you to know I appreciate the Dicest. 


GeorceE N. HEBErT, 
Louisiana. 


Ouch! 
Sir: 

I was very much interested in Janice Devine’s 
story on T. B. Costain, Best Seller Editor, in your 
June issue, and especially in the space she devotes 
to the closing paragraphs on the importance of 
accuracy. 

I am greatly sympathetic with Mr. Costain’s 
annoyance over Hollywood’s theft from Canada 
of credit for the invention of the telephone, and 
of the reference to his home town, Brantford, as 
Brentwood. Unfortunately, such inaccuracies are 
too common when Hollywood steps over the 
border into my country. Our Mounted Police 
seem to be singled out as special victims of the 
caricaturists of the studios. 

But turning back to that portion of Miss 
Devine’s story which appears on page 30, column 
1, line 9. Who is Sir Walter Lipton? Can it be 
that your accuracy-loving contributor means Sir 
Tomas Lipton? 


A. C. BALLANTINE, 
10504 87th Street, 
Apt. 3, Highlands Ct., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Penn Writers 
Sir: 

Our Writer’s Workshop, meeting regularly 
every other Monday evening, will welcome new 
members who are willing to turn out wordage 
equivalent to a short-short story every two weeks. 
Initiation fee: two rejection slips. 

We are primarily a fiction group composed of 
beginning writers meeting for stimulus, business- 
like criticism of manuscripts, and market discus- 
sion. A very warm welcome awaits anyone who, 
aside from being “interested in writing,” will 
actually “WORK at writing.” 


FRANCES MIDDELTON BuNN, 
65 McClane Avenue, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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a & | ae NOW! Nv, 
g. Sieanet Wood's “Poetry: Its Trial By Market’’, : %, % 
n- in your April issue, was enjoyable but one detail The New, Amazing "Mp 
at bothers me. In his instructions for submitting 
in manuscripts he suggests single-spacing the poems. 
: : om we 
8: It has always been my understanding that editors 
ill dislike single-spacing. I have double-spaced a : S 
% poems that have sold to Good Housekeeping, Helps you write with Vigor— 
e Commenweal, National Parent-Teacher and nu- 
a merous verse magazines. Power — Interest — Tells you 
c : : , , 
i Perhaps this has been one of the reasons why the words that earn the checks! 
, the august walls of The Atlantic have not fallen 
ht before me! I would appreciate an editorial com- How — rejects — instead of —_ — have you 
id hi ll b h ienifi d ‘1 earned by using the wrong words 
ment on this small but perhaps significant detail. Now, here is The Weed Bank to aive peach ond pools 
JoserpH CHERWINSKI to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
T. 9 . ‘ iH : a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
1207 Walsh Street, synonyms. it is a brand-new grouping of associated 
Lansing, Michigan. words. It does not give room to weak words. It 


eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checking 


fais 4 ° as in other reference books. It arranges good words 
¢ Small, and not significant; editors usually prefer in ouch @ wey that you can't help but uso them... 


their verse double spaced; if you have meter, rhyme to pull in the checks! 
and wit, however, you can write it in longhand, bind 


it in blue ribbon, and sell it for a dollar a lin. | Read This Sample — A Small 



























- Good luck to you in selling to The Atlantic.—Ed. . ° 
's Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
ur Garden Books 
“a boss WORD BANK 
of Arcadia Publishing Company is a new publish- nnencone 
ing company specializing in garden books. At ent 
1s present we are interested in 15-30,000 word — 
da manuscripts dealing with one particular phase of AAT 
ad gardening—individual flowers or flower groups exuenant 
. . 7° . wu) 
as (dahlias, gladiolus, lilies, etc.), foundation plant- eeucnous 
re ings, indoor and dish gardens, etc. Manuscripts ——— 
he must be authoritative, informative, definitive, and rar 
ce written in a non-technical manner. We suggest 
he that outlines of material and a typical chapter be 
submitted prior to sending complete tenet aa ust think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
ISS A. Byron GREENBERG, Editor, lesk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 
an Arcadia Publishing Company, Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
be 21 East 40th Street, Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
ir Bayonne, N. J. a ae riage ne 
, a and many, many oten. P aacnyent of foietion! 
. usa section on usefu prenixes and combin1 orms-— 
No Liquor Here a complete index to every word — and a “Scan Key 
es. that _ lead you to any idea you want in a few 
Py seconds 
The National WCTU is offering cash awards Si \ Cc let indi bi 
for winning manuscripts in the annual Landis sp one pe ea - ep tS e 
. H fou cannot “‘get lost” in e Wor jan _ 
Prize Contest which closes March 31, 1950. cana ae ff Gn cia wad Gla Uns Gh ae. 
Two types of manuscripts are desired: Senior markable book when you write a story .. . an article 
declamations to be used by adults and young sa wer => pane 
people, 750 to 1,000 words, and junior decla- lary of easily-understood words, any time! The Word 
ly mations to be used by boys and girls under high Bank works — fast! 
~wW school age, 400 to 600 words. SEND NO MONEY 
ge For the themes which must be treated and the Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Triall 
ks. rules of the contest write to Yes, take a whole week in which . 
LANDIS CONTEST Word Base.” at our risk! 
eae pats : bt Request hook to be O28... 
a National WCTU, Evanston, Illinois. ogg a 
a few cents in mailing charges. 
$S- Return the book for 7 =, 
a TYPIST — 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE within coven. days and we wil 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. reiund your full purchase price 
10, PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED immediately 1 Ord es 
ill Manuscript Rates: 1 Carbon Free You acauet lose! Order t« ay 
45c per 1000 words over 10,000 words The Rodale Press, 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words Dept. WD, Emmaus, Penna. 
Please Enclose Return Postage There is plenty of risk in 
FRANCES nana writing. . . . There is no risk 
711 Logan St. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. when you order a Rodale book! 



































EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE THIS YEAR! 
PERSONAL COACHING AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


RESERVE Now, i. week to 2 mo. (July-Aug.) Room, meals, pri. 
y i 


instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. (Ms crit. all year by mail.) 
a. TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1— WRITERS: HERE HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP "You RSELVES! (Formulas) ........- 2.00 
3-——-WRITERS: LET’ baa (Plets for everything) aah a's ee 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE I T SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2. 

5—WR: bt oe LEA TO EARN! (New a age ch’ to wena) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY. SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). 3.00 


MILDRED |, REID, Conteocook, New Hempshire 


DOUBLE 


INCOME 


wee SALABLE STORIES by using a "Sherwood 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent er to soundly plotted, character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 


A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundiy plotted narrative, ex 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade 
names, and sparkling action incidents — all written ex 
pressly for you. rom this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words — the quick, easy way. 


YOU will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.” One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY O 


THIS AMAZING BOON to WRITERS 
LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 


“HOW TO WRITE | 
SUCCESSFULLYE 


WHY 9 out of 1O WRITERS FAID 
24 PAGES---PRICE 37,00 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Prefessor, Werld Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave. Rosemead, Calif. 
























Problem Solved 
Sir: 

There has been some discussion in writer's 
magazines about this problem: When typing, how 
can you tell when you are within an inch of the 
bottom of the page? Those who have that prob- 
lem can now stop wondering about it. It has 
been solved. 

An outfit in Los Angeles called “‘Stopperoos” 
has done it so simply that it is a wonder that 
nobody thought of it before. The Stopperoo is 
an arrow printed in bright vermilion on a remov- 
able gummed sticker which requires no moisten- 
ing. You attach this sticker on the right-hand 
margin at any spot where you wish to stop and 
regardless of how many times you back up or go 
forward, the Stopperoo comes around the cylin- 
der when you reach the predetermined spot and 
signals to stop. 

I have used one sticker as many as thirty times 
and saved myself retyping pages where I might 
have run too low. Stopperoos sell 32 for $1 and 
their address is Box 9311, Station S, Los Angeles 5 

RosALyn CARMEN, 
407 South Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


LA Writers 
Sir: 

The Writers’ Forum of Los Angeles, Calif., a 
group of working writers, meets regularly every 
Wednesday evening. We are a workshop group 
definitely aiming at improvement in writing tech- 
nique and salability. We have room for two or 
three additional members, either professional o1 
beginner, who are interested in a workshop 
program. 

Recina Victoria Hunt, 
4125 Effie Street, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 


Write About a Horse 
Sir: 
We are in the market for a couple of good 
articles on Tennessee Walking Horses—also on 
Saddlebreds. Can be about a particular horse 
or about the breed in general. Must be well and 
entertainingly written, informative and from 800 
to 1500 words; prefer two to five photographs. 
Can also use a rousing story on harness racing. 
Must be authentic. 
Netson C. Nyez, Horse Editor, 
Route 7, Box 226, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

® Mr. Nye is a practising free lancer on the side. 
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Look Up a Pigment Factory! 
Sir: 

A new trade magazine exclusively for the artist 
supply field, Art Material Trade News, is now 
open for material from free-lance writers. Copy 
can be between 500-1000 words, but must be 
written with a specific slant toward dealers, 
manufacturers, and wholesalers in the art ma- 
terial field. 

Some examples of this might be: The inside 
story of a pigment factory, covering marketing 
and manufacturing; opening of a new art material 
plant; an interview with a noted person in the 
artist supply field; a look around an artist supply 
store; a research paper on the making of water 
colors, etc. The subjects are too numerous to list. 

Our rate is 2¥%c per word, upon acceptance. 
Pictures should accompany each story, for which 
the author will accordingly be reimbursed. All 
material should be mailed with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for return, and sent to 

Art MATERIAL TRADE News, 
127 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Which Seventh! 
Sir: 

I read with surprising interest Mrs. Roy Plum’s 
letter in the June Writer’s Dicest, page 5, and 
wish to congratulate her on her success in win- 
ning Seventh Place in the True Story Question- 
naire Contest. But what’s bothering me is this: 
Just how many Seventh Prizes were given in the 
contest? You see, I also received a letter and 
check from Editor-in-Chief Ernest V. Heyn, 
stating I had won Seventh Place in the contest 
out of a competition of 32,002 questionnaires 
filled out. 

I’m not trying to rob Mrs. Plum of her en- 
thusiasm but it strikes me rather funny to hear 
that someone else won Seventh Place. Or could 
it be that the total 213 prize winners all placed 
seventh ? 

Cuarues L. Stratton, 
Hollis, N. H. 


Life's Littie Oddities 
Sir: 

After reading Mrs. Roy Plum’s letter in the 
Forum, I had to tell you that I, too, won a 
seventh prize in that same True Story Contest. 

ANNE M. FRENCH, 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


* There's probably a good explanation. How about 
it, True Story?—Ed. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correet style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar, First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 


your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 








MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 








YOU CAN HIT 
7¢Ul MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have been telling you 
about SSW students who hit 
the top markets — THE POST 
and COLLIER'S. But for 16 
years SSW students have been 
hitting all markets; non-fiction 
as well as fiction. An SSW 
student, now living in Florida, 
who started selling while in 
the course, and for whom our 
agent got as high as [0c a 
word, is now having his short stories reprinted in 
books and in large out of the country markets like 
the TORONTO STAR. And others are hitting the 
secondary slicks, the confessions and the pulps. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share ef checks. We are 
proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your success- 
ful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill it, 
and send it. 





STUDENT SALES 


You have just seen 
the author we men- 
tioned in PAGEANT 
— another market 
which indicates SSW 
students hit all over. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have £) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 

able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 

home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course, free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 
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How B. H. & G. Operates 
Sir: 

A student in the class I teach once a week 
at Iowa State asked me the other day how 
smart you have to be to be an editor of a family 
magazine. 

I hated to disillusion him, but I told him the 
truth. A hard head is more important than 
what’s inside of it. 

You can offset the head with a soft heart— 
we're the hardest-headed bunch of softies you 
ever saw at Better Homes & Gardens—but 
you can’t make a magazine stand up and mean 
something to three and one-quarter million 
families if you operate the other way around. I 
mean with a soft head and a hard heart. 

It’s that combination of down-to-earth prac- 
ticality and honest sentiment that’s more respon- 
sible than anything else for Better Homes & 
Garden’s steady rise. 

What’s our secret? Just three simple rules, 
hammered into every beginning editor and re- 
hammered constantly into old ones: (1) Will 
people read it? (2) Can they do it? (3) Will 
they do it? 

This formula, rigidly enforced by Editor Frank 
McDonough, explains why you can’t sell us 
stories about things that are too technical, too 
expensive, too difficult, too regional, too exotic, 
too sophisticated, too superficial, too specialized, 
too cynical, or just plain phoney. 

It explains why you don’t see stories in BU&G 
about Penney and Percy who remodeled an old 
lighthouse with their bare hands and papa’s 
$30,000. Or the frolicsome Frobishers (Dad’s a 
“writer”) who've holed up in an abandoned 
windmill. Or bargain vacations in St. Moritz. 
Or how to baste a sturgeon in champagne. Or 
how to live on $2,400 a year by keeping a goat 
in the front yard. 

Admittedly it’s easier for the magazine to keep 
its feet on the ground than for some of its con- 
temporaries. The fact that it’s published in 
Des Moines, instead of on Park Avenue, helps its 
editors avoid a penthouse complex. Most of 
them live pretty much like their average reade1 
—in “single-family detached dwellings’—and 
that helps too. 

Most of them have two children, again like 
the average BH&G reader. Most of them garden 
a little, grow a few roses, get just as big a 
backache from mowing the lawn. Most of them 
paint their own kitchens and do some amateur 
plumbing. And the women editors and wives of 
the men try the recipes for dollar-stretching 
meat loaves as eagerly as the little woman in 
Peoria, Ill. 

Each editor is given a free rein to come up 
with ideas. Then the group editing leash is jerk- 
ed to test reactions, expand ideas, develop angles, 
visualize illustrations, evaluate importance, allot 
space and determine timing. 

In April 1945, McDonough had 14 editors, 


(Continued to page 52) 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Auther’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current nou-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 27, California 











’ . 
Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

eperated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


fo experienced a or editor 
takes you in han answerin 
your questions, helping you fin VETERANS: 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 
ype are writing in your own home 
iction stories, essays, short 

sketches, whatever you are_best proved for vet- 
suited do. Send for FREE J 
CATALOG today. Canadians erans' training. 
may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 88-A, Pw | ane 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 = 

















THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 88-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. ‘No salesman will ‘call ) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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sale of additional rights throughout the world. 


If the oblong pieces of paper your scripts bring back are rejection slips instead of checks, it may 
be that agency assistance is what yeu need. We’ll be happy to see some of your work. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover 
If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be re- 
paired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and 
give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5, 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of material 
on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 


1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 


The creator of Tarzan collects his many royalties and continues to 


produce fiction’s most famed character 


By Dolph Sharp 


Ir WAS ONLY an account of one of Los 
Angeles’ many auto collisions, but it made 
the natives reading it look twice to make 
sure. Just a bumper-locking with no one 
hurt; but when the News reported that one 
of the drivers “leaped out of his car without 
a bellow,” many readers felt they had 
picked up a newspaper 20 years old. The 
bellowless driver was Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


For most of us, Tarzan of the Apes, like 
Paul Bunyan, is a part of folk literature, 
and the guy who first thought him up 
couldn’t still be around. Well, Burroughs is 
—he’ll be 74 this year, and he isn’t happy 
about it. Even though none of his writing is 
autobiographic in so many words, Burroughs 
has always identified himself with his super- 
man heroes. 

In “Tarzan and the Foreign Legion,” the 
23rd of that series, published in 1947, the 
ape-man revealed he had achieved a twice- 
assured eternal youth, once from a grateful 
witch-doctor and once from a compound 
distilled from glands of young girls. In “The 
Chessmen of Mars,” the fifth of that series, 
published in 1922, John Carter said, “I am 
a very old man. I do not know how old I 
am but I never age and I love life and the 
vigor of youth.” Edgar Rice Burroughs is 
reluctant to give up the identification. “I’m 
afraid I don’t know how to grow old grace- 


fully,” he complained to a visitor recently. 
“You see, I never expected to grow old.” 

At 55, when many men want nothing 
more violent than to fish and philosophize 
on their $150-a-month insurance money, 
Burroughs took up flying; at 59 he married 
an actress, Florence Gilbert Dearholt, 29 
years his junior; at 66 he joined the Busi- 
nessmen’s Training Corps of Honolulu; and 
at 67 he became the country’s oldest war 
correspondent, covering the Pacific for the 
UP on an oiler named Cahaba. From °42 
to 45, Burroughs lived in some degree the 
adventurous kind of life he had hitherto 
only written about. 

Let one of the fellows he met in the 
islands pop in for a visit and the talk goes 
like this: “Remember the night the kami- 
kaze hit the oiler ahead of us?” A look of 
nostalgia comes into Burroughs’ now-puffy 
eyes. “How about the sniper who tried to 
pick you off on Zamma Shima?” “Sniper!” 
Burroughs snorts. “He couldn’t hit a jeep 
with five passengers in it!” “Yeah, your 
friend Landon was a whole lot more dan- 
gerous than any Jap. Remember the crack- 
up when you had to drop out of the tail- 
hatch?” “I asked for it,” says Burroughs 
wistfully. “Darned nice of the chap to take 
me on the mission. I always wanted to get 
over Tokyo with the bombs.” It was in the 
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service during his 70th year that Burroughs 
first became aware there was such a thing 
as old age. 


Until he did, come hell or highwater, 
Burroughs continued to turn out two or 
three books a year, making more money 
than any other writer who ever wiggled pen 
across paper. Fifty-seven of Burroughs’ 
books have appeared in more than 50 lan- 
guages and dialects, selling more than 35,- 
000,000 copies, with Burrough’s share of the 
cash receipts running perhaps to $5,000,000. 
Twenty-five Tarzan movies have grossed 
over $30,000,000. With his current deal, 
Burroughs receives $200,000 a picture just 
for the use of the character, his total share 
to date running at least $3,000,000. The 
Tarzan comic strip appears in 291 U. S. 
newspapers, paying Burroughs an annual 
royalty of between $50,000 and $65,000. 


For years, there was a Tarzan radio 
show; Tarzan El Indomito is still running 
on the air in South America, a sort of Span- 
ish soap opera sponsored by Palmolive Peet. 
Besides, there are the Tarzan comic books, 
and, at one time, there were Tarzan tra- 
pezes, jungle suits, masks, penknives, rubber 
daggers, holsters, chewing gum, jawbreak- 
ers, sweaters, schoolbags, pencils, crayons, 
paintbooks, soaps, breads, ice cream cups, 
mechanical toys, balloons, statuettes, games, 
and other such goods, each leased at so 
much per—in other words, Tarzan was the 
Shmoo of the ’20s. The only comment Bur- 
roughs will make about the grand money 
total is: “It proves a rolling stone can 
gather some moss.” 


If you would like to start off by being a 
rolling stone, Burroughs is a fine model. 
The son of a well-to-do battery manufac- 
turer, Edgar Rice went from a private Chi- 
cago school to a military academy. When 
he flunked the West Point entrance exams 
and failed to obtain commissions in the 
Chinese and Nicaraguan armies, he enlisted 
in the United States 7th Cavalry, stationed 
in Arizona. Bored and under-age, he se- 
cured a discharge and went to Idaho to 
herd cattle on his brother’s ranch, to Ore- 
gon to dredge for gold, to Utah to take a 
job as a railroad yard cop. 
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In 1900, while working in his father’s 
electric battery plant at $15 a week, he 
married Emma Centennia Hulbert. He soon 
tired of batteries and went back to Idaho, 
going into the stationery store business. 
He got back to Chicago by auctioning off 
his furniture. Hating selling, he became, in 
succession, a salesman of light bulbs, candy, 
and Stoddard’s Travel Lectures. “I only 
read enough of the lectures to talk about 
them,” he says of his sales psychology. “I'd 
get my foot in the door and say in one 
breath, ‘Mr. Stoddard asked me to call on 
you.” The uppers of my shoes wore out try- 
ing to keep doors open.” 

He was a Sears Roebuck manager when 
his daughter Joan was born, failed in a 
combination sales course-aluminum pot 
business of his own at the time his son 
Hulbert was born and had to pawn his 
wife’s jewelry to keep the family eating. To 
keep from going crazy with insomnia 
nights, he used to imagine himself flying 
through space to a less cruel world like 
Mars or swinging through the friendly jun- 
gle, top man—nay, superman—of both. 


Burroughs was so devoid of hope that at 
35, while peddling a lead-pencil sharpener, 
he began writing stories nights and Sundays. 
“IT considered all fiction silly,” he confesses, 
“and never read it, but I was desperate.” 
Halfway through his first story, Burroughs 
had doubts that anyone else would want to 
read it, so he sent what he had to All Story 
Magazine. Editor Thomas Newell Metcalf 
wrote back, “Finish it,’ which Burroughs 
did at once. With his aptitude for the self- 
singing name, he called the story “Deja 
Thoris, Princess of Mars,” but Metcalf pub- 
lished it as “Under the Moon of Mars.” 
Later it was issued as Burroughs’ fifth book, 
“A Princess of Mars.” 


In 1912, Burroughs dropped the self-de- 
preciating pseudonym, Normal Bean (aver- 
age brain), he had been using, and began 
his most famous opus, basing it on his wish- 
ful projection of five years before. “I 
started my thoughts on the legend of Romu- 
lus and Remus who had been suckled by a 
wolf and founded Rome,” he explains, “but 
in the jungle I had my little Lord Greystoke 
suckled by an ape.” 
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In 1913, when his third child and later 
illustrator, John, was born, and Street and 
Smith paid him $1000 for “The Return of 
Tarzan” that same month, Burroughs fin- 
ally quit peddling pencil sharpeners entirely 
and became a full-time writer. In the copy- 
book way he sometimes talks, Burroughs 
modestly shares the credit for having found 
himself, “I am convinced that what is com- 
monly known as the breaks, good or bad, 
have fully as much to do with one’s success 
or failure as ability,’ meaning, perhaps, 
that all the bad breaks added up to a good 
one. 


Once he got going, Burroughs had no 
trouble keeping up production. Ideas came 
from everywhere. One day in 1921, for ex- 
ample, he read a piece on the Life of the 
Mole and his imagination took it up from 
there. Why couldn’t two red-blooded fel- 
lows named David Innes and Abner Perry 
get lost driving a subterranean vehicle 
named The Iron Mole in search of new 
coal veins, and find adventure and love in 
that savage, primeval world that lies at the 



























center of the earth, Pellucidar? Then, with 
no thought of narrative hooks, planting, 
suspense, or climax, he scribbled off the 
80,000 words that made a book in a 
month’s time. Through with it, he re- 
scanned only to check for incongruities and 
misspellings. Rewriting he considered pre- 
tentious. 

A short time ago, a young, aspiring 
writer asked him how he mastered his mar- 
velous technique. ‘‘What technique?” 
asked Burroughs. When the y.a.w. looked 
nonplussed, Burroughs conceded, “I guess I 
was just a natural born story-teller. In 
medieval times I would have been a mins- 
trel, except I can’t carry a tune.” 

“But,” the y.a.w. persisted, “in your last 
Tarzan book, for instance, no one knows 
Colonel Clayton is Tarzan for 78 pages. 
That’s technique.” 

“Didn’t you guess?” asked Burroughs de- 
lightedly. “Well, that is a trick. Let the 
reader think he’s smarter than you—at 
least, than some of the characters, and let 
him guess something before it’s revealed.” 
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“How did you describe your places with- 
out doing any research?” asked the y.a.w. 

“No research? What do you think I used 
those for?” said Burroughs, pointing to the 
shelves of books around him comprising one 
of the best private libraries of Africana. 

The first Tarzan was written with only a 
50c Sears’ dictionary and Stanley’s “Jn 
Darkest Africa,’ but, as he prospered, Bur- 
roughs accumulated material on his favorite 
place. Twenty-three Tarzan books and al- 
most 40 years after becoming press-agent 
for jungle life, however, Burroughs has 
never been to the dark continent, and he 
never hopes to go there. “I’ve seen more 
of Africa through the eyes of trained ob- 
servers than I could have by going myself,” 
he says. What he has done is the strongest 
argument yet advanced for the write-about- 
what-you’ve-never-seen school. Whenever 
Robert Thompson, an ex-pulp writer who 
does the continuity for the newspaper Tar- 
zan strip, gets stuck, he consults a Bur- 
roughs’ book. Thompson once spent six 
months driving a truck from Capetown to 
Cairo, but he maintains the best African 
descriptions come out of Burroughs. 

“And how did you ever think of so many 
new situations?” It was the y.a.w. again. 
“With so many books on the same subject,” 
Burroughs fessed up, “I had to repeat my- 
self, but generally I used different names 
and, while the critics might have minded, 
the loyal readers never did.” In the 1947 
Tarzan, for example, the jungle boy: (1) 
Fights to the death (a) a python, (b) a 
tiger. (2) Fights a huge ugly-tempered ape 
for the supremacy of the tribe. (3) Fights 
the same ape again because he was too 


lenient and didn’t kill him the first time. 
(4) Rescues a white girl who has been 
captured by the ugly ape, saving her from 
the fate worse than death. (5) Rescues 
the white girl from another fate worse than 
death at the hands of savage Japs, etc., 
etc. Except ior some tropical trappings, one 
might think he is reading the very first 
Tarzan all over again. Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs has every right to be fond of his 
loyal readers. 

It might be Tarzan; it might be David 
Innes; it might be Carson Napier rescuing 
Duare, “the sacrosanct daughter of an 
emperor, whom mortal man might not 
look upon and live” from the human 
amoebae of the city of Voo-ad on the 
planet Venus with the help of an amoebae 
who has fallen in love with Duare; it might 
be Gahan of Gathol rescuing Tara of 
Helium, imperial daughter of the Warlord 
of Barsoom, from the headless Rykors and 
the bodyless Kaldanes of the land of Ban- 
toom on the planet Mars with the help of 
a kaldane named Ghek who has fallen in 
love with Tara; it might be the Deputy 
Sheriff of Comanche County; it might be 
during the Stone Age or during World War 
II. But basically Burroughs wrote one book 
—57 times. 

In one of the books two fellows who look 
familiar to each other meet in a jail in 
Manator. 


“And who are you?” asked Turan. 

“I am A-Kor the Dwar, keeper of the 
Towers of Jetan,” replied the other. “I 
am here because I dared speak the truth 
of O-tar the Jeddak. And you?” 

“I am Turan the Panthan who was 
chained beside you.” 

A-Kor looked at him closely. “Your 
own mother would never know you!” 


he said. 


It is just that incongruity of the grotes- 
que and the commonplace that are fused 
in Burroughs. He is a man of paradoxes— 
a born writer with no literary pretensions, 
loving solitude, and a true family man. 
Working at home, he always had a lot more 
time to give his children than the father 
who punches a time-clock. 

When the children were very small, it was 
Burroughs’ job to tell them bedtime stories 














and, after a hard day’s writing, pacing in 
the corridor outside their rooms, he broad- 
cast improvisations wholesale. Charactcris- 
tically, he had several serials going at the 
same time. In one of them, “Grampa 
Kazink and his Flying Machine,’ Grampa, 
something of an interplanetary superman 
on a child’s level, was constantly rescuing 
his girl friend, Ara Bella, from other-world 
savages. After Burroughs had worked the 
kids up to an unbearable pitch, with 
Grampa hanging on to the edge of Mars 
while six-legged Moaks hacked away at his 
tiring fingers, he would call, “That’s all, 
children. Now go to sleep.” It still gives 
them insomnia when they think of it today. 


Even when Burroughs worked at the 
commercial adult product, the children 
played under his feet, interrupting to ask 
such questions as: “Why is the sky blue?” 
Son Hulbert was well on in years, he says, 
before he ever thought of consulting the 
Book of Knowledge. 


The Burroughs family always did things 
asa unit. In 1916, the year of “The Beasts 
of Tarzan,” they drove pioneer-style across 
the continent. Mr. Burroughs, who was 
suffering from neuritis, his wife and three 
children, then 8, 7, and 3, headed the 
caravan in a Packard, while a chauffeur, 
maid, airdale, and canary followed in a 

















truck that had been fixed up to look like a 
covered wagon. The chauffeur spent more 
time on side trips for auto parts than he 
did proceeding ahead, and one morning 
they woke to find he had taken French 
leave. Burroughs, neuritis, and all, had the 
whole caboodle on his hands. It took them 
a full three months to get to California. In 
1919, the year of “Jungle Tales of Tarzan” 
and “The Warlords of Mars,’ Burroughs 
bought a 550 acre ranch, a long safari into 
darkest San Fernando Valley in those days, 
named the place Tarzana and transferred 
operations. 

The creator of Tarzan was for the first 
time in a natural habitat. On the desert 
soil, he tried raising Berkshire hogs, goats, 
cows, and potatoes, but lack of agricultural 
success didn’t phase him. The whole family 
operated like a cavalry unit, climbing out 
of bed and onto horses by five in the morn- 
ing. On a blackboard near the stables, the 
earlier starters left a notation of which 
trail they were taking. Burroughs became 
Tarzan on horseback, riding off before sun- 
rise, an army .45 in his holster, shooting at 
rattlers and coyotes and often having the 
horse drop as if dead on him. After rolling 
free and watching the horse run off, Bur- 
roughs would walk back to the ranch. “Ah, 
that was living,” he says. 

After his second marriage in the mid 
’30s, when “Pirates of Venus,” “Tarzan and 
the Lion Men,” “Lost on Venus,” “Tarzan 
and the Leopard Men,” “Swords of Mars,” 
and “Tarzan’s Quest” were appearing, Bur- 
roughs, now living in and Honorary Mayor 
of Costa de Malibu, became something of a 
social lion, and moved in a circle where, 
according to his Martian hero, Gathan of 
Gathol, people “can tell you exactly how 
the loin of the thoat should be prepared 
and what drink should be served with the 
rump of the zitidar.” Burroughs had all 
the natural qualifications. He played ana- 
grams, of course, with the ease of Tarzan 
swinging through the trees, his bridge was 
of championship caliber, and the ham in 
him rose to the surface for charades. 

However, social lion or no, a leopard 
man doesn’t change his spots and whenever 
his more primitive self got the chance, it 
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would roar its way to the fore. California 
suffered its last bad earthquake in ’36. 
People huddled in their houses holding onto 
tables while Californian ceramics crashed 
about them. Suddenly a staunch figure in 
whipcord pants and leather puttees ap- 
peared—like Tarzan and/or John Carter, 
Carson Napier, and David Innes—dashed 
in, and turned off the gas. It was Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, grinning widely. “Why, 
we could all be blown up,” he said happily. 

During the floods of ’38—there’s always 
something doing in California—valley peo- 
ple were desperately bailing out when the 
figure in whipcord pants and leather put- 
tees appeared. This time Burroughs was 
carrying a picnic basket. “Hungry?” he 
asked, as he settled in the wet and spread 
out a very adequate lunch. Then he fo- 
cused his camera and shot a roll of pictures. 

After Tarzan reveals—in “Tarzan and 
the Foreign Legion,” the last of the Bur- 
roughs’ books there is going to be—that 
he is the possessor of eternal youth, he goes 
on to depreciate its possession. “Death has 
many tricks up his sleeve besides old age.” 
“Maybe,” suggests another character, 
“you'll just fall to pieces all at once like 
the one hoss shay.” It is very likely Mr. 
Burroughs feels this is what happened to 
him. “I aged more in my 70th year than 
I did in the 69 preceding,” he occasionally 
tells people. “I was a damn fool. I ran 
up and down ships ladders, having a good 
time, a man my age, too dumb not to know 
better.” In *45, while still a correspondent 
Burroughs suffered a heart attack and 
had to be transferred back to Pearl Harbor 
and his days of high adventure were over. 

Although, at first glance, Burroughs still 
looks at least a spry 15 years younger than 
he is, a closer examination reveals the drag 
of his gait and the palsy-like trembling’ of 
his hands as he lights one cigarette after 
another. “I yawn when I wake up and I 
keep yawning all day long,” he says of his 
typical day. “I have a nice comfortable 
easy chair in my house I sit in. After I get 
tired of that, I get in my car and drive to 
my office where I have a nice comfortable 
easy chair I sit in. Every day I think I 
might start writing again but thinking 
about it alone wears me out.” 
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This doesn’t mean that from now on 
Tarzan’s activities will be frozen into the 
time-machine. Realizing in 1923—the year 
“Tarzan and the Golden Lion,” “Pelluci- 
dar,” and “The Girl from Hollywood” were 
published—that his creation was going to 
be an exceptionally hardy perennial, Bur- 
roughs formed Edgar Rice Burroughs, In- 
corporated, and began publishing and dis- 
tributing the books himself as fast as he 
could write them, as well as seeing person- 
ally that Tarzan’s name was not taken in 
vain and without a contract by any novelty 
maker. 

The business of manufacturing new Tar- 
zan stories—outside of the books, not one 
grunt of which was ever ghosted—goes on. 
The latest movie script, “Tarzan’s Magic 
Fountain” was done by Curt Siodmak who 
wrote “Donovan’s Brain,’ a modern horror 
classic, and invented the wolfman for lucky 
Universal Pictures. Siodmak didn’t consult 
with Burroughs and the new business he 
has devised for Tarzan and Cheeta, Tar- 
zan’s pet chimpanzee (who, incidentally, 
receives twice the salary the new Tarzan, 
Lex Barker, does) will be as much a surprise 
to Burroughs as to any kid in the audience. 

On the other hand, what Tarzan went 
through on the comic pages, rescuing a 
white girl from the savage Men of Kohr, 
didn’t surprise Burroughs at all. Once‘a 
week, Robert Thompson takes a batch of 
four Sundays and four dailies over to the 
Tarzana office for checking. After ERB, 
Inc., is satisfied that Tarzan is neither 
maimed or ridiculed, the continuity goes 
to the United Features Syndicate in New 
York and on to artist Burne Hogarth who 
turns Thompson’s words into the rippling 
anatomical wonders you see on the comic 
pages. 

Even without all this fresh activity, Tar- 
zan would persevere. Just last year ERB, 
Inc., reissued 22 of the Tarzan, Mars, 
Venus, and Earth’s Core (the 1930 amal- 
gamation found “Tarzan at the Earth’s 
Core’) series in new dollar editions. As 
Burroughs himself says uncomprehendingly. 
“The books are selling better than ever.” 
ERB, Inc., goes along with very little super- 
vision from Burroughs. C. R. Rothmund, 
business manager for 22 years, makes roy- 
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Sir: 


alty and translation deals, fills book orders, 
and keeps tabs on every cent owing and 
due, assisted by Mildred Bernard, who for 
12 years took Burroughs’ books down in 
shorthand — or off the dictaphone — and 
typed them up for the printers in Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


When “Tarzan of the Apes” was first 
published as a book in 1914, the Nation’s 
reviewer said: “Only persons who like a 
story in which a maximum of preposterous 
incident is served up with a minimum of 
compunction can enjoy these casual pages.” 
Since then, critics, when they bothered at 
all, harped on Burroughs’ lack of back- 
ground, taste, and grammar, adjudging his 
work banal at best. Burroughs has humbly 
agreed, at the same time trying to explain 














the fact that the work has grossed more 
than 100 million dollars for everyone in- 
volved and around 10 million for him. 

“I’m just an average person,” he says 
on numerous occasions, “and I guess any- 
thing that interests me should interest 
others. My books sell and entertain, that’s 
all they’re intended to do. Perhaps other 
people were caught in the same unbearable 
daily situation I was. It turned out they 
wanted the same kind of escape and were 
willing to pay a couple of dollars twice a 
year for it. That’s the whole appeal in a 
word: escape.” 

In the matter of identification, the neces- 
sary vehicle for escape, Burroughs believes 
Tarzan wins readers and audiences by 
being what they'd like to be. Tarzan is 
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strong, never sick, and unimpeachably 
square-shooting. 


Curt Siodmak, a good movie writer, has 
thought up a switch. Besides everything 
else, Tarzan’s one other thing most people 
would like to be: anti-social. “Tarzan and 
Rankin come from the same home town,” 
he points out. Tarzan just wants to be 
alone in his own baliwick. Other people 
wander in and he helps them with their 
problems mainly to get rid of them. What’s 
more, he has a beautiful girl around—Jane, 
his wife. 


On the screen, Cheeta, Tarzan’s chim- 
panzee, is for the kids and the beautiful 
girl for their fathers, making what the 
reviewers call a family picture. Burroughs 
agrees on the value of this single blessed- 
ness. “The one mistake I made with Tar- 
zan,” he says, “was to have him marry in 
his second book.” He was wise enough, 
however, not to dwell on this alliance in 
later books. A general moral tone may be 
all right, but replacing one of the shackles 
that had been removed from the reader in 
helping him to escape from himself wasn’t. 


Burroughs now lives in a modest ranch- 
style home on Zelzah Avenue—a name he 
didn’t coin—in Encino, a residential suburb 
for the movie colony, a mile from his office 
in Tarzana—the town of 6000 that grew 
out of his ranch of the ’20s. His house- 
keeper, Margaret, babies him as if he were 
a bright spoiled boy. “She’s always com- 
plaining I don’t eat enough,” beams the 
200 pound Burroughs. He spends a good 
part of his time in his den, not the sort 
of a lair you’d picture a primitive Tarzan 
living in, with its television set, bar, and 
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nickle slot machine. So considerate a host 
is Mr. Burroughs that near the one-armed 
bandit is a box of nickles for the conveni- 
ence of his guests. Burroughs, playing the 
machine, good humoredly gripes that it 
doesn’t pay off enough and that his younger 
grandchildren insist on jamming it up with 
pennies. 

Not long ago a couple of the few sur- 
viving old friends of Burroughs looked him 
up. The sight cf them depressed him for 
days afterwards. Daughter Joan, the closest 
p «son in the world to him, thinks that he 
is just incapable of assuming the old man’s 
wa: of looking at things. “Old people are 
too stodgy and conservative,” she says. 
“They haven’t had a new idea in 20 years. 
Maybe that’s why Papa prefers people at 
least 20 years younger than himself. He 
doesn’t get around much any more, but his 
mind is as quick as ever.” 

Burroughs, always an Anglophile—don’t 
forget, Tarzan was really Lord Greystoke 
—has for an unimagined hero, Winston 
Churchill. “There’s a great man.” he says 
“and he’s a year older than I!” 

Part of Burroughs’ days go into reading 
old favorites—non-fictional works on Africa 
and other relatively uncivilized places, and 
a new favorite, the fact detective maga- 
zines. ’ 

With a single exception, Burroughs never 
reads any fiction, which he still considers 
“silly.” Of late, he’s even begun to lose 
some of his respect for fact detectives. 
“Take this story,” he complained to a guest. 
“It says the Chief of Police tilted back in 
his chair, put his feet on the desk, bit off 
the end of a cigar, and looked up at the 
ceiling. . . . How in the heck would the 
writer know that? It’s just silly.” 

Getting fed-up about a year ago, Bur- 
roughs wrote a crime story of his own. 
cramming into its short length 27 corpses 
including the detective. The story was 
written just because Burroughs didn’t hap- 
pen to be writing anything else at the time 
and was for private circulation only. Even 
when he isn’t writing anything else, Bur- 
roughs is writing his diary, which is also 
somewhat influenced by his reading. “No- 

(Continued to page 51) 
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By William C Gault 


THat’s what the man said, the man next 
door. He was going to work (he sells 
lathes) and the guy across the street was 
going to work (he sells radios) and the 
guy next to the guy across the street was 
going to work (furnace supplies). But it 
was my neighbor to the north who said it. 
“You’ve got the life,” he said. 

“Sure, Chuck, sure,” I agreed. “I’ve got 
the life.” 

I sell stories. Or rather I write stories 
that my agent sells, and I’ve a couple 
hundred published stories to my credit or 
debit. But this was November 11th, 1948, 
and I hadn’t sold a story since the seventh 
of August, 1948, the longest dry spell in 
my professional career. I’ve got the life. 

The gent selling lathes and the one sell- 
ing radios and the one selling furnace 
supplies have to sell to make their daily 
bread. But when they don’t, they get by 
on their salaries. When I don’t sell, I 
don’t eat. Simple, isn’t it? 

I have probably the poorest imagination 
in the business, but I’m writing pulp and 
that means I have to get enough ideas a 
month to turn out thirty thousand words 
a month, or I don’t make the kind of 
money my neighbors do, who haven’t got 
the life. 

And how did I ever get myself into this 
mess? Here’s how: 

In 1936 I was working in a shoe fac- 
tory, cutting soles and wishing I were doing 
something else. So, I was only working 
fifty hours a week, why didn’t I write, 


YOU’VE GOT THE LIFE 


nights? I’d always wanted to write, though 
not necessarily nights. I had some pencils, 
and paper was cheap, this being a depres- 
sion year, so I wrote, nights. 

Because they were quicker, I wrote 
short-shorts. Nobody wanted them, and 
reading them over now, I can’t blame 
them. I wrote one called “Inadequate,” 
about Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, that I 
liked so well I typed it, borrowing the type- 
writer from my wife’s folks. 

I sent it to Esquire, Liberty, Collier’s, 
Town Tidings, The Chicago Daily News— 
and finally The McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. McClure paid five bucks at that 
time for short-shorts. 

No one, including McClure, wanted it. 
But the Milwaukee Journal was running a 
short-short contest about that time. 

In June of 1936, I was eating my lunch 
and speculating on the misery of the world 
at the shoe factory when a gent came along 
asking for Gault. The gent was Larry 
Lawrence who runs the Journal Green 
Sheet, and he had a photographer with 
him. 

He wanted to know if I’d submitted a 
story in the contest, and where did I get 
the idea for it, and it wasn’t copied out 
of another book or something, was it? 

It wasn’t copied, I told him. It was my 
own idea, and why did he want to know? 

Well, they had to be sure. 

Sure about what? Had I won a prize? 

He directed the photographer to take my 
picture, standing at the machine, and 
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there wasn’t anything I could learn from 
him, not then. Later, I learned plenty 
from him. 

But on June 20th, 1936, I was notified 
that I’d won the first prize of fifty dollars 
in the Milwaukee Journal-McClure News- 
paper Syndicate contest, and congratula- 
tions. 

Very puzzling. McClure hadn’t wanted 
the story for five dollars, but they paid me 
fifty the second time, and I hadn’t changed 
a word. But I’d sold my first story, and I 
was a writer! 

Huh. 

Just to prove I was no flash in the pan, 
I sold another that year. On December 
26th, the card shows, to McClure, for 
five bucks. I was reading WriITER’s DIGEST 
religiously by that time and _ believing 
everything the pros had to say in it. 
When two of them would disagree, I’d 
believe them both. 

That fall, I enrolled in Larry Lawrence’s 
class in creative writing at the University 
of Wisconsin Extension, and got the atti- 
tude I’ve tried to maintain since. You 
learn to write by writing. You can’t 
put one word down after another with- 
out learning something about the business. 
You might wind up as smooth as 
Maugham, or as corny as Guest, but 
you are going to learn. 


In 1937, I sold twelve more of my own 
to McClure ($5.00) and five in collabo- 
ration with Larry Sternig, which gave us 
two and a half slugs each. Larry was 
selling sex tales to Shade, a publishing 
house in Philadelphia. They put out 
Paris Nights and Scarlet Adventuress and 
some other mags I’ve forgotten. I took a 
pen name for these, in my coy way—Roney 
Scott? We sold them three collabs at the 
going rate of a third of a cent a word, 
when and if you could get it. There was 
another guy selling them at the time, name 
of Steve Fisher. 


Also, in 1937, I sold my first pulp, an 
auto racing tale to Harry Widmer, then 
running Ace Sports, and that was another 
landmark Also, in 1937, I met a couple 
guys in Larry Lawrence’s class who thought 
we ought to have a club, or something, 
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and meet once in a while to heckle each 
other, That’s how Allied Authors was born, 
and it’s still running. Bill Kruger, Larry 
Sternig and Gault still in it of the original 
members. Got about thirty now, and if 
anybody in Milwaukee who wants to write 
or talk about it or play poker or get 
drunk would like to come to an open 
meeting, we have them at the Press Club 
on the last Wednesday of each month. 
Fredric (Fabulous Clipjoint) Brown has 
deserted us for New York. 


More McClure in ’38 and a sport pulp 
or two, but nothing that would make any- 
one think I’d ever get out of the shoe 
factory. 


Early in 1940 I got a letter from Harry 
Altshuler, who’d sold a few stories for 
Sternig and was looking around for clients. 
Would I care to submit through him? 


I would and did, and Harry convinced 
me that to make this business pay off, one 
needed a couple of markets. He suggested 
I mix some detectives with the sports, 
which I did, and after a while I got the 
hang of them, and in April of 1940, I 
sold a tale to Nanovic, which he called 
“the finest story I’ve read in a long, long 
time.” I got thirty-seven dollars for it. 
That was 1940, and a penny a word was 
pretty fair hay. It was reprinted in the 
Street and Smith anthology at the end of 
the year, but they weren’t paying for 
that, then. 

In 41 I began to think that I might 
make it, so I got a job for half days, and 
wrote the other half of the day. In *42 I 
went at it full time. 


I made seventeen hundred dollars that 
year, and thought I was some punkins. In 
January of 1943, I went into the army. I 
tried to write while I was in the army, but 
it was no go. 

Wound up in Hawaii, punching a type- 
writer as a clerk and about April of °45 
it began to look like I might be getting 
out, if the fighting branch of the army 
continued to come through as they had 
been. I had a typewriter now, and the 
office was open nights. 


I turned out six. The first four were 
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"| know you write—but what do you do?" 


had, but Daisy Bacon bought the fifth for 
Detective Story and the sixth went to 
Fight Stories. 


On October 18th, 1945, I was discharged 
at Fort Custer, Michigan. November Ist, 
I started the full time swing again. I was 
full of beans the first month and turned 
out 45,000 words. Every word sold. My 
entire December production sold. Of the 
34 stories I wrote the next year, all but 
two sold. After my agent’s commissions 
were deducted, I netted $5,728.95 for 1946. 
This isn’t a lot of money, but it’s a lot of 
money for me. 

I bought a jalopy and took a trip to 
California and played a lot of golf, and 
1947 wasn’t so good. I was selling Argosy, 
Black Mask, Adventure, Detective Story 
and all the Popular and Thrilling sports 
and detective pulps. But I wasn’t turning 
out the wordage I should. I bought a 
house on the G. I. plan. There must be a 


moral in here, some connection with my 
present financial and mental state, but I 
can’t seem to find it. 

There’s still the shoe factory, though I’ve 
forgotten the trade. There are trucks to 
be driven, and warehouses to be swept, 
and garbage to be hauled. I could do some- 
thing like that. If I do, I'll be writing 
nights, which would complete the twelve 
year cycle. 

I wish I could write an article like some 
I’ve seen in the Dicest, showing how I 
changed this paragraph and that and 
added a twist and a story that was turned 
down by Grit sold to the Post. I’ve sold 
to Grit but never to the Post, so I can’t 
write that kind of article. 

What little tricks I’ve learned, I read 
somewhere and you’ve probably read them, 
too. But here goes, for a couple. 

Action springs from character—right? 

(Continued to page 78) 
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By Arthur J Burks 


I wakened from a dreamless sleep to hear 
trucks, buses and cars speeding past on 
Lincoln Highway, thought of going to the 
window to see if they were all invisible, their 
existence known only because of their sound 
and smell. It was July, 1995, and I was sure 
if I fixed the story germ up well enough Sam 
Merwin, Jr., would buy it for either 
Startling Stories or Thrilling Wonder 
Stories. Many a successful pseudo-scientific 
yarn had started with a lot less. With some 
changes in length and story treatment I 
might sell it to Ejler Jakobsson of Super- 
Science, over at Pop Pubs. I had to decide 
before starting, for they don’t use the same 
thing, varying in a number of little ways. 
But I was too lazy to rise and shine. I turned 
my head to see whether my wife was awake, 
already thinking of various stories that 
could be written out of the following situa- 
tion: what if, when I looked, she was no- 
where to be seen, all her clothes were in the 
closet, together with all her suitcases, but 
she had vanished utterly without trace? A 
number of possibilities snaked out of that 
one, when I thought of another: Suppose, 
when she turned slowly toward me, not hav- 
ing vanished after all, she wasn’t even 
human any more. Suppose she was a Satyr 
with the ears of a horse and a long tail. 
Fantasy stories are always staple, though I 
wasn’t at all sure I wanted to write a 
fantasy, pseudo-scientific weird story. In 
fact, so early in the morning, I didn’t know 
whether I wanted to write anything at all. 
I was just playing with “flashes,” as a kind 
of morning warm-up. My she-Satyr could 
be written up and sold to any of the three 
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magazines listed above and could perhaps 
also find a welcome in Weird Tales, the 
magazine with which I started twenty-five 
years ago and still buy occasionally. 

I thought about what Robert Heinlein 
would do to the same story germ in a yarn 
for the Saturday Evening Post, which I had 
never hit but which Heinlein was turning 
into a good thing for science-fiction writers. 
I thought he was welcome to the germ if 
ever I mentioned it anywhere. 

Looking at my wife, I decided I liked her 
hair. I was still toying with a “story germ” 
she had thought up a week before, about 
hair. Suppose everybody’s hair came alive, 
like snakes, began to grow like nobody’s 
business, then the wisps detached themselves 
from human scalps and went crawling away, 
not snakes, but something akin thereto and 
infinitely more malign? I thought to hell 
with it. I had written so much fantasy, 
science, air, mystery, almost everything of 
every kind. I wanted something really new, 
though I knew that the really new thing 
is pretty tough to sell. I tried to think how 
each writer whose work I like would write 
up one of the above story germs, realizing 
that every pseudo-scientific writer in the 
business could write them up and maybe 
even sell them to the same magazine with- 
out their common source being recognized 
by the fans. Twenty-five years behind a 
typewriter and I still must select, not just 
grab the first idea. 

I started to tell my wife good-morning 
when the thought occurred to me: Suppose 
I found I couldn’t say a word, had been 
stricken dumb in the night? Suppose the 
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same thing had happened to my wife? Sup- 
pose, when I got around outside, my whole 
village had been stricken dumb in the night? 
What if husband and wife belonged to some 
club like the Christophers, except that this 
club’s members never spoke to spouses until 
both realized they were in good humor, or 
had had coffee and become human? Then, 
a village stricken dumb could be a story in 
which, at the moment, I was not interested, 
but the ramifications of which, properly told 
by the right people, could make a good 
market. 


Well, I rose and went into the bathroom. 
There’s nothing in a bathroom that can’t be 
fictionized. Every bottle, tube, powder and 
salve in the medicine chest has a story at- 
tribute. Suppose, when I turned on the 
faucets, wine came out of one? No good? 
But writers do think of an awful lot of non- 
sense while fumbling for stories, especially 
before morning coffee and eggs. Suppose I 
couldn’t see myself in the mirror? Or sup- 
pose I could see someone, but it wasn’t J? 
Thorne Smith ruined that one for me, in 
“Turnabout,” the louse. That makes me re- 
member Bergman and Boyer in “Gaslight” 
and realize again that nothing is really new, 
except in so far as J make it new. I brush 
my teeth, shave, bathe, comb my hair, re- 











turn to the bedroom, not realizing that I 
have made the trip to and from without 
opening the two doors intervening? The 
mirror idea comes back to me. Can’t I see 
myself in the mirror? In the literary trades- 
man’s mind there is a reason for everything; 
it needs to be unscrambled for editors and 
readers. 

I doff my pajamas, to discover they are 
not mine at all, that my underwear has be- 
come constrictive like a python and in place 
of an ordinary pair of shoes I have two left 
shoes! The right shoe has completely van- 
ished. I hunt for it, find it in a closet, only 
now it is twin right shoes! Crazy? Chum, if 
you’re crazy enough your kids won’t have to 
support you when you’re old and bent and 
gray and mumbling to yourself about the 
days that used to was! 

Being primarily a pulper, until I get those 
three books done I’m banking on so hard, 
I think what if the creatures of my imagina- 
tion suddenly came to life and began run- 
ning around my house, begging to be put 
into stories and so escape from the horrors 
of “being?” It’s not new and I remember I 
wrote and sold it years ago—so many years 
ago, in fact, to a now-dead magazine, that 
I stand ready to write and sell it again to 
any magazine that asks. 




















I sit down to breakfast. At our home, my 
wife asks the blessing one morning, I ask it 
the next. This morning it is my turn. It sud- 
denly occurs to me to ask myself: “What if 
God gave me, not what I ask for, but what 
I deserve?” There’s a story, right there, told 
with understanding, which would sell to any 
religious magazine, of any creed, in the 
nation—also to any “popular” magazine. 
But even as I asked the blessing, I thought 
again: “What if God gave me what I’m 
thinking about instead of what I’m asking 
for?” The very idea gave me the shudders! 
Never mind what I was thinking. 


“What are you planning to write today, 
Bud?” asked my wife. 

“I’m going to write an article about the 
Amazon,” I said. “It will be authentic. 
About fishing, maybe, or catching alligators, 
or salting the tails of jaguars or ocelots, or 
collecting medicinal plants. Now, most 
writers exaggerate. But I’m going to say...” 


“Never saw them, did you?” she asked 
grimly. “Aren’t you geniuses supposed to 
write about the things you know?” 


“But I know ’em!” I said. “And so do 
you? You heard the man tell me! You heard 
him your ownself, right down in Brazil!” 


I dragged three chairs into the kitchen, 
where we eat breakfast, and said to my be- 
loved: “See these chairs? Suppose we invite 
the jungle demons to sit right here and 
watch us eat breakfast? While we drink 
coffee and eat toast and strawberry jam, I'll 
interview Congoso Jurupari—he’s a kind of 
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man, with one foot of a jaguar!—and Curu- 
pira. Matinta Perreira is just a voice, really, 
so he can be any shape and form we care to 
make him!” 

My wife let out a shriek. When she shrieks 
it’s a shriek. It is, in fact, the weird, bodiless 
jungle voice of Matinta Perreira. I didn’t 
much blame her. I should learn to keep my 
big mouth shut, for now all the chairs were 
occupied. Not only were the demons there, 
of whom I had spoken, but somehow an 
Irish leprechaun had got in, to perch on the 
rung of Congoso’s chair, and two Mongolian 
kobalds had also put in an appearance. It 
just went to show that you never know what 
is going to happen when you let imagina- 
tion go. 

I climbed the stairs to my workroom, 
where I do my heavy thinking. 

Behind my typewriter I sat and stared at 
the keys. They stared back. They said: “You 
again?” 

“You're mine,” I said. “If you know any- 
body who'll get you into the slicks, gimme 
his name and I'll stand aside—until the 
check arrives! That'll be mine, naturally!” 

“Why don’t you develop a human touch 
and hit the slicks yourself?” said the type- 
writer keys. 


“Me? After twenty-five years cops’n’rob- 
bers?” 

“You're a marine, too, ain’t you? Marines 
can do anything—their Public Relations 
say!” 
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“He'll be right in, Mr. Dinklenoose." 


“Marines? Marines? Now, let’s see— 
eighteen years in the marines, active and 
reserve, with travel to many lands. Shall I 
write of the baseball game between marines 
and Japanese in Tientsin? Written in one 
way, I can sell it to Leo Margulies for his 
baseball magazine. Since marines are in it, 
if he bounces it, Leatherneck will take it. 
Or should I write a slick story about a frag- 
ile, delicate, jade-like Chinese girl, picked at 
random from among the exquisite ones I 
saw in China—those gorgeously gowned 
gals whom the marines, with due irrever- 
ence, referred to as ‘bosomless wonders’? 
No, typewriter keys, that won’t do, for few 
of the readers for whom I wish to write 
today ever visited China. But I could switch 
the story to New York, couldn’t I, and 
weave a delicate story around a cloisonne 
vase discovered in a Fifth Avenue shop? Or 
I can remember court gowns of the Manchu 
Dynasty, of which I have seen so many, and 
fictionally fill them with Manchu court 
ladies—no, that won’t do, so few people 
know what Manchus are without too much 
description. Let’s just take something simple, 


the sort of thing anybody finds around the 
house, or even around the typewriter.” 

Wasn’t it Jenny Lind that kept up the 
courage of sailors on a wreck by singing to 
them until they could be rescued? Let’s see, 
what of a prodigy pianist: “I don’t know 
anything about music, but I sold millions of 
words of air stories, and never even had my 
hands on stick or wheel. I sold plenty more 
on World War I, which I fought in Cali- 
fornia and Virginia. No, I don’t need to 
know music, but if I did, what a tear-jerk- 
ing yarn I could make, just starting with 
the title, “Mercy on the Keys!” How about 
it, Faith Baldwin? 

I rose and looked at the titles of books 
on shelves near at hand. 

I looked at the long rows of titles but my 
eyes didn’t focus on any of them. It was 
time to get busy pounding. After all, even 
after twenty-five years, I can’t begin to use 
all that comes to me. 

I glared at the typewriter keys, jammed 
my fingers into their eyes, began to write: 

“I wakened from a dreamless sleep to 
hear trucks, buses and cars speeding past on 
Lincoln Highway . . .” 
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new york market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


SUMMER MONTHS are a difficult time for 
writers. Not only do typewriters seem to 
become possessed of all the devils known to 
inanimate objects, but publishers act in 
ways which are unpredictable—to writers! 

Various big-time magazines have been 
changing editors, with a resultant slow-up 
in purchasing while personnel shifts into 
gear. And several magazines, unable to 
catch the tide of important advertising in- 
come, cease publication. 

Science Illustrated belonged to the latter 
group. It had built up a circulation of 
over a half-million in its three years of pub- 
lication. It was a beautiful slick-paper job, 
with lots of color and reader-interest. But 
advertisers to the mass-market were lacking, 
and McGraw-Hill found it far too expensive 
a monthly proposition to continue to ex- 
pend millions on. So, with the August issue 
all ready to go to press, the publisher said 
quits. John Whiting did an interesting 
job as Editor. (Offices were in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street, 
N.Y. 19.) 

Esquire publishers have decided that 
Bridegroom, the “Wedding Magazine for 
Men,” was not meant to be a separate 
publication. So instead of its being a quar- 
terly, it will be a twice-a-year supplement 
to Esquire. The first appearance as a sup- 
plement will be with the November issue. 
Edward T. Sajous, editor of Bridegroom, 
will be in charge of the supplement. 

Material must have an appropriate spe- 
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cial slant for this supplement. And writers 
should query Mr. Sajous on any ideas they 
wish to submit. Good rates, in line with 
those on Esquire, will be paid on accept- 
ance. Address: 366 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
17. 

The recent change of editors at Liberty 
Magazine means no change in editorial 
policy, for the present. Lee Pasquin, man- 
aging editor of this monthly, has been pro- 
moted to fill the position of editor left 
vacant when David Brown resigned. Mr. 
Pasquin has been with the magazine for 
a good twenty years, knows the magazine 
inside out, and can thus carry out the 
policies of its publisher, Franklin S. Fors- 
berg, better than any newcomer. 

John Danby is now the managing editor, 
but he will continue to handle articles. Elsie 
Christie is the book and fiction editor, han- 
dling both origina] material and the book 
condensations. 

As a monthly, Liberty is not scrambling 
for material like the weeklies. But it does 
want to see good fiction (short-shorts; reg- 
ular shorts) as well as important articles 
on current subjects. Better query Mr. 
Danby on your article ideas. As to fiction 
lengths, 1,500 words is a good average for 
short-shorts; up to 6,000 for shorts. New 
people are welcome, as well as the name 
writers, if they can turn out good material. 
Payment is on acceptance, and at very 
good rates. Address: 37 West 57th Street, 
N.Y. 19. 
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Macfadden Publications is re-alining the 
title of one of its women’s magazines. With 
the September issue, the original title— 
True Experiences—will resume its place 
on what has been known more recently as 
Experience Magazine. This will not entail 
any change in editorial policy, however. 


True Experiences continues to be “The 
Woman’s Magazine about Real People,” as 
the subtitle points out. The editor prefers 
that the By-liner should be the central 
character in the story; ie. that the person 
whose experience it is should be the one to 
tell the story—though the “as told to—” 
method may be used. 


No unsolicited manuscripts of full length 
should be submitted, as a special method of 
handling material is in force here. News- 
paper clippings of the experience, or other 
suitable data and suggestions, should be 
sent the editor. From this material, the 
editor will assign stories—perhaps to the 
person who submitted them; perhaps to one 
of the magazine’s own reporters. At the 
same time, the amount of the payment to 
be made “if the write-up is successful,” is 
stated. This is likely to vary considerably, 
depending on length, value to the maga- 
zine, etc. Regular features run from 2,000 
to 7,000 or 8,000 words. On these, the 
editor may offer anything from $50 to $300. 


The magazine also uses shorter material 
—vignettes—which average between 500 
and 1,500 words. Manuscripts for these 
short things may be submitted without 
benefit of query. Payment runs $25 to $50 
on these. Checks are all on acceptance of 
the completed manuscript. Ruth Welan- 
der is editor of True Experiences. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 


Modern Screen, of the Dell Publishing 
Company’s Modern Group, has a new 
editor: William Hartley, who was formerly 
its managing editor. In that position, he 
is succeeded by Durbin L. Horner (who 
was associate editor of the late Science 
Illustrated. Modern Screen is chief con- 
tender for tops in the movie-fan field. With 
the September issue, its guaranteed circula- 
tion will be 1,100,000 copies a month sold. 
Dell magazines are located at 261 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 16. 


Meantime, Wade Nichols, who was top 
man on Modern Screen for the past year, 
has picked a pretty plum in the way of 
being made editor of Redbook. “And it 
couldn’t happen to a nicer guy!” his former 
associates go out of their way to tell you. 
Which is something rather special in praise, 
when you think how much of a rat race 
this publishing business can be at times. 

He succeeds Edwin Balmer, for 22 years 
editor of Redbook. Mr. Balmer has been 
upped to the position of associate publisher. 
Mr. Nichols takes over the new job on 
August first. Thereafter, we'll report on 
what’s doing editorially. 

Redbook is one of the McCall magazines, 
edited on the seventh floor at 230 Park 
Avenue—that gold-crowned building which 
straddles Park Avenue 45th to 46th Streets, 
and has buses and taxies running around 
its second-story ramp. 

Phillips Wyman, who is a vice president 
of the McCall Corporation, has been named 
publisher of Redbook. Otis Wiese, editor 
of McCall’s Magazine, has been named its 
publisher and a vice president of the Mc- 
Call Corporation, as well. 

The newspaper supplement, Parade, has 
been having editorial changes lately. Jess 
Gorkin has been upped from managing 
editor to editor. Wallace A. Sprague is 
now managing editor. And Ed Fales is 
the assistant managing editor. Mr. Fales 
comes from Science Illustrated, where he 
was associate editor. 

Picture-articles and picture-series fill the 
editorial contents of the magazine Parade. 
Text is kept down to a_ well-condensed 
length: the average is 300 words, with 400 
words about tops for a picture-article. Series 
of pictures include mere caption material. 
Anything which you think might interest 
a very wide public would be considered, in- 
cluding those ever-appealing subjects — 
children and animals. 

Payment depends on what the editors 
consider the material’s value to the maga- 
zine, as well as on space and use. It is 
made when the material is scheduled for 
publication. As Parade is a weekly, this is 
usually within a reasonably short time. 

Address queries and material for Parade 
to 405 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. This 
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is the Chrysler Building, and you'll recog- 
nize it in aerial photographs of mid-town 
Manhattan by the silver needle which tops 
its slim upper tower. 


AN old title, revived in a new manifesta- 

tion of male-appeal — that’s Stag 
Magazine, which Bruce Jacobs is now edi- 
ting for the Goodman group of publications 
in the Empire State Building. The original 
Stag was an Esquire type of book; several 
issues appeared in 1942. The new Stag 
will be a sort of combination of Argosy, 
True, and Esquire, but strictly on non- 
fiction lines. Pictures will be stressed to a 
large degree, so all material should be 
planned with an eye to illustration possibili- 
ties. 

The first issue has not been scheduled 
at this time—probably September or Octo- 
ber. The price is likely to be 25 cents. 
The larger size, similar to Eye, may be used. 
First issues will be on a bi-monthly basis. 

Only factual material is wanted. And 
it must be such as to appeal to a mass- 
readership audience. Nothing sophisticated 
or literary in tone. Here are some notes 
from the editor, covering just what he 
wants included in this new book: 

Personalities in all fields: Success stories, 
covering men in all walks of life—sports, 
politics, entertainment—particularly if their 
rise to prominence has been at all unusual 
or achieved despite overwhelming obstacles. 
These should be done in profile style. 
Lengths: at least one per issue at 4,000 
words; others 1,500 to 2,500. 

Keeping up with the news: Articles 
dealing with head-line topics. Undated 
pieces which will, in a breezy style, (no 
technical material, please) keep readers on 
top of new wrinkles in science, aviation, 
general mechanics. Lengths: 1,500-3,000 
words. 

Hunting and fishing: Particularly slanted 
toward the specific season of the year when 
the magazine appears. For this department, 
“How To—” articles will be generally ac- 
ceptable, as well as those slanted toward a 
specific phase of hunting or fishing. Lenths: 
1,000 to 3,000 words. 

Sports: This important phase of men’s 
interest means mainly the big-league sports 
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such as baseball, boxing, and (in season) 
basketball and football. Off-the-beat sports 
—tennis, golf,hockey, track and field—will 
need particularly strong angles. Both per- 
sonality and general discussion pieces will 
be sought after. In the general category, 
the articles must be of a strong controversial 


nature. Lengths: 1,500 to 3,000 words. 

True adventure: Both narrative and first 
persons accounts of high adventure with a 
fiction-like quality. Fields which may be 
exploited are modern-day foreign travel, 
war-time exploits or intriguing accounts 
from secret files, period pieces in the Amer- 
ican West, etc. Angles suitable for one 
5,600 word article an issue are particularly 
solicited. 

True crime: Must be top-thrilling, off- 
the-beat material, written with a skilled 
pen. We particularly want short pieces in 
this category; 1,000 to 1,500 words. 

Picture stories: General angles which will 
appeal to men. These can be collaborated 
jobs with both a writer and photographer 
working together, with the photos used to 
support the text copy. 

Picture features: Same angle, but with 
photos only used to tell the story. 


Basic rates for accepted material: 5 to 
10 cents a word for articles, more if out- 
standing. Photos—$50 a page where spe- 
cial assignments are ordered; $10 to $15 
apiece when single shots are used. In cases 
where only outlines and/or research notes 
are purchased, prices will be determined 
in meeting between author’s representative 
and the editor of Stag. 

This sort of an outline of needs seems to 
include anything and everything an editor 
might consider at all. Don’t forget Stag 
is a bi-monthly, according to present plans. 
And you might well note this little para- 
graph that is tucked in without fanfare: 
“In addition, we more than welcome leads 
from those who are engaged in publicity 
operations in the entertainment, night- 
club, movie and theatrical fields. With our 
large format we can do a bang-up job in 
photographic presentation of anything from 
chorus cuties to political conventions.” 

Ray Robinson is associate editor of Stag; 
Shirley Barash is editorial assistant. Address 
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material to Bruce Jacobs, the editor, at 350 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Here are some new things which you 
might want to look at when they appear 
on the newsstands. But none of them offers 
much of a market at the present time. 

Farrell Publications is about to revive its 
International Digest, which was published 
off and on since before the war. It will, 
however, take on a new title now: World 
Digest. And it will be comprised chiefly of 
reprint material covering world-wide inter- 
ests. Theodore Irwin is editorial director 
of the Farrell magazine group. Address: 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. (The 
Graybar Building, which connects with 
Grand Central Terminal and which extends 
over the New Haven and the New York 

‘entral tracks. 

mm Yes, there ae a magazine called World 
Digest before, but that was about 1942. 
Charles C. Stewart was its editor. ) 

Screen Stars Magazine is being revived 
again after a suspension of several months. 
Bessie Little is still editor. This is another 
of the Goodman titles, at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. But like most fan magazines, It 
gets its material from Hollywood. 

Two of the Goodman comic-format books 
are changing point of view to include more 
romance. These are Miss America and Jun- 
ior Miss. But as both are well stocked on 
material for another six month, skip them 
for a while. We’ll remind you later, when 
these once more become active markets. 


Mss AMERICA is a split personality 

now. The regular comic book goes 
on in its usual monthly manner, with Stan 
Lee as editor and Joellen Murdock as asso- 
ciate editor. But there will be a special 
Miss America, a quarterly issued in the fall 
and edited by Joellen Murdock. It will be 
a separate book, selling for 15 cents, looking 
quite different from the comics format. It 
will be entirely non-fiction and will deal 
in a fresh and appealing way with the prob- 
lems of kids of 13 to 16. For the present, 
all is staff-written. 

Joellen looks as if she’d stepped right out 
of Mademoiselle eager to do a good job: 
tall, brunette, and alert to everything 
around her. She’ll be a nice editor to work 








with—when or if the special Miss America 
opens up as a market. 

Promenade has added a special edition 
for the Sherry-Netherland Hotel. But this 
magazine requires a very special and sophis- 
ticated type of material which it prefers to 
order through agents or from big-name 
writers. Mrs. Dorothy Partridge is the edi- 
tor. Promenade Magazine, Inc., is the pub- 
lisher, at 40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17. 

The new Cowles weekly, Quick, is by now 
being distributed all over the U. S. A. and 
in Canada. Daniel Mich is executive editor 
of this, as well as holding down his im- 
portant job on Look. Woodrow Wirsig, 
assistant managing editor of Look, is man- 
aging editor of Quick. Morris Weeks 
(formerly editor of Salute) and Edwin 
Stout (recently executive editor of News- 
week) are assistant managing editors. Quick 
is a staff job entirely, at 511 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 

There’s a new magazine on the stands for 
folk-music fans. It is National Jamboree, 
published by Lyle Engel who also publishes 
Song Hits. Jules Warshaw is the editor: 
keen about his magazine and all its Possi- 
bilities. A lot of space is given over to song- 
words. But unlike Song Hits which is mostly 
song words, this new one is aiming to be a 
real fan magazine for all who like folk 
music, hillbilly tunes, and Western songs. 
And it offers a market to writers for both 
fiction and articles, as well as pictures. 

Fiction may be either romance or adven- 
ture, so long as it is of the general Western 
classification. Lengths run up to 5,000 
words. 


Articles should be of the real fan type, 
telling about entertainers in any of the three 
specific fields named. Lengths: about 1,000 
words. Pictures are essential, and may in- 
clude candids of home, back-stage, or dur- 
ing the show. There should be at least six 
pictures; suitable for reproduction. While 
National Jamboree will cater to the top 
names in these fields of entertainment—na- 
turally, most readers will be interested in 
them—the editor also is anxious to get 
material about entertainers who are locally 
popular and on their way up to big-time. 

National Jamboree starts off as a bi- 
monthly, in standard size, at 25 cents. From 
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4 to 6 weeks are needed for reports at 
present. Payment will be on acceptance, at 
fair rates. Those for fiction are a cent a 
word and up. The address: 1 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Song Hits has been doing very well for 
its twelve years of existence, and has paid 
out an unbelievably huge sum to music pub- 
lishers for the rights to popular song words. 
National Jamboree starts off with good 
backing. 

This same company is also starting a new 
line of pocket-size reprints: Checker Books. 
Covers will have an identifying design of 
checkers. These will be condensed versions; 
sell for 15 cents. The first ones are to be 
issued early in August. 

When it appears in September, Living 
for Young Homemakers will be the title of 
what started off as Mademoiselle’s Living. 
A second issue will appear in November. 
Then with February, this lively magazine is 
scheduled to appear every month. Adver- 
tising is piling in, and it looks as if Street 
& Smith have another success on their 
hands. 

The lot of the writer is less happy, as 
most of the material is staff produced. If 
you have any bright ideas, you can query, 
of course. But better wait and see what the 
new version is like; there are many changes, 
say reports. The editor is Mrs. Edith Braz- 
well Evans. Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 


Many new titles have been added to the 
line of romance and confession comics 
which Fox Features are putting out. A total 
of fifteen in this particular field. But on 
the newsstands, they look like a cheap lot, 
hastily produced. Although they have stated 
that they buy material in the open market, 
at the office I was told that the editors have 
all the writers and artists they need for the 
present. Address: 60 East 42nd Street, 
/ we Be: 

Parents’ Institute has overhauled its line 
of junior comics and come up with some 
drastic changes. Calling All Kids, Jack 
Armstrong, Tex Granger Adventure Maga- 
zine, and Special Agent are all four being 
dropped as individual publications. Their 
special features will, however, be retained 
as part of True Comics. 

True Comics will continue publication as 
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a monthly magazine, involving features from 
those other magazines. Harold Schwartz 
will continue as editor. But the magazine 
will no longer appear on the newsstands; it 
will be distributed by subscription only. 
Material is taken care of by regular con- 
tributors. 

Varsity continues as a bi-monthly, edited 
by Jeremiah Tax. (Jerry, to his staff and 
everyone else.) No change on this one. 

Polly has already suffered the curtailment 
of her “Pigtails.” But a further change is 
in store for her. Beginning with the Janu- 
ary, 1950, issue, this magazine for young 
girls is to appear under the new title: Girls’ 
Fun and Fashion Magazine. 

With the new title, the magazine drops 
the rest of the comics which had made up 
part of Polly, and will take on a much 
smarter appearance, and better paper. 
There is a new editor also for Girls’ Fun 
and Fashion Magazine: Betty Sears. Par- 
ents’ Institute magazines are all published 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Calling All Girls is in for an important 
change, also. The title will be changed, 
with the October issue, to Prom. And in 
line with that change, the publication will 
reach for a slightly older market—the girls 
averaging 16 to 17 years. 

Except for the slight difference in age- 
appeal, the market here stays much the 
same, and is wide open for quality material. 
Fiction lengths remain the same, averaging 
about 2,500 to 3,000 words. Writing must 
be of high quality, within the young adult 
field. Stories should stress strong dramatic 
situations, fressness of plot, and good char- 
acterization. They may deal with social, 
family, or boy and girl relationships. 

Departmental material—fashions, beauty, 
movies, etc.—are staff prepared. But the 
market is open for strong articles of general 
interest. These may include service mate- 
rial, or may deal with teen-agers in the 
world today. Lengths may run 1,200 to 
2,000 words. 

The staff is working on winter issues at 
present, so they would be interested in see- 
ing material suited to late winter and spring 
months, especially in fiction. 

Book condensations are still being run, 
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and second serial rights are bought. Writers 
are welcome to suggest books in the young 
adult field. (Somewhat older than what 
have been used.) 

The November issue of the newly titled 
Prom (Calling Ali Girls) will be entirely on 
letter-press paper, and is sure to look nice. 
Rates are good in this field; based on 5 
cents per word, but considerably over that 
in most cases; on acceptance. 

Claire Glass is editor of this Parents’ In- 
stitute monthly. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Jack O’Sullivan, editor of Fiction House’s 
quarterly pulp, Northwest, sends these spe- 
cific notes as to his requirements: “Story 
backgrounds for this publication should be 
laid in Alaska, the Arctic, sub-Arctic, and 
adjacent waters. Adventure tales should 
embrace any of these subjects: lumbering, 
fur trapping, gold mining, the Mounted 
Police, Eskimos, native Indians, whaling, 
sealing, native animals. 

“At present we are well supplied with 
shorts for Northwest, but are seeking novel- 
ettes of 9,000 to 15,000 words and novels of 
16,000 to 22,000 words. Love interest is 
desired in novels and novelettes, but is not 
absolutely necessary. 

“Lariat (also edited by O’Sullivan) is 
well stocked on shorts but needs novelettes 
and novels, same lengths as for Northwest.” 

Fiction House is located at 670 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 19. That’s the corner of 
33rd Street. 

There’s always something in the way of 
news at so large a publishing outfit as Pop- 
ular Publications. This time it is two new 
pulp markets getting into action and ready 
to buy. 

Captain Zero, announced earlier and 
then postponed, will go on sale September 
27th, the first issue dated November. This 
is to start off as a bi-monthly, at 25 cents, 
under the editorial supervision of Mike 
Tilden. There will be a lead novel, writ- 
ten under contract. But there is an open 
market for anything from a short-short up 
to about 5,000 words. Stories should have 
a strong mystery slant. Payment is good; 
a cent a word and up, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

A second new pulp book will be edited 


by Harry Widmer, and will be similar in 
type to his Rangeland Romances. The 
title will be available for announcement 
soon. This one is to be a monthly, selling 
at 15 cents, and the first issue it dated 
November, on sale about September 20th. 

For this magazine of Western love yarns, 
the market is wide open for all lengths: 
shorts to 6,000 words; novelettes to 12,000. 
Submissions are welcome from writers who 
are new to this type of field at Popular, as 
well as to established writers. Payment is a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Contrary to all rumors, there seems to be 
no truth whatever in the report that the 
pulps are dying. By the time these two new 
titles hit the stands, Popular Publications 
will have 35 titles being published actively ; 
16 of them monthlies; 19 more bi-monthlies. 

From figures which are admittedly not 
too accurate, but are probably too low 
rather than too high, Al Norton, editorial 
director of Pop. Pubs. pulps, figures that his 
magazines received well over eighty thou- 
sand manuscripts during the year 1948, and 
that the company bought 3,400 manuscripts. 
About 65 to 70 per cent of those manu- 
scripts bought, came through agents. Over 
three hundred thousand dollars was paid 
out for those pulp manuscripts. That's 
nothing to discourage writers, is it? 

The crossword puzzle fad keeps right on 
going. And a number of publishers net a 
tidy sum on crossword magazines. 

One of the oldest in this field is Del! 
Crossword Puzzles, about to celebrate its 
eighteenth birthday! Though most of these 
magazines settle down quickly to regular 
contributors, there is a small market. 

Mrs. Kathleen Rafferty, editor of the 
three Dell crossword magazines, says that 
she would consider crossword puzzles from 
new people, if they have a fresh, modern 
vocabulary. $5 to $10 is the usual rate of 
payment for these, on acceptance. She is 
also interested in seeing other types of puz- 
zles, word games, quizzes. But these must 
be fresh and interesting. 

There are three bi-monthlies: Dell Cross- 
word Puzzles, Official Crossword Puzzles, 
and Pocket Crossword Puzzles. ‘The ad- 
dress: 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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A Rose By Any 
Other Name 


By Catharine Barrett 


A coop TITLE won't sell a bad story, but 
like a clean and well typed manuscript, it 
gives you favorable editorial attention from 
the first moment the editor picks up your 
story. Likewise, a sappy title, or a pedantic 
one, starts the editor reading your story with 
a little frown of disapproval. 

Some stories exude titles, and an author 
has merely to choose the most attractive 
and the most suitable. Other stories shut 
up shop on you, refusing to let you take 
out one good title. When you have to fight 
for one like this, you want some rules to 
go by. How, you ask, do I go about finding 
a title? 

The trick is to judge a title as if it were 
standing alone. Try to visualize it with a 
number of other titles in a Table of Con- 
tents. Standing alone, without text, with- 
out blurb, without illustration, does the 
title have any drawing power? Does it 
appeal? attract? interest? arouse curiosity? 
Does it have color or picture quality? 

Most of all, does it set the mood for your 
story? 

Your story’s title is the sign out in front 
of your store. If the sign reads Lily’s Wee 
Shoppe, are you going to attract the atten- 
tion of men who want pipes or women 
looking for baby clothes? 

If you have pipes to sell, your sign 
should be directed to men. Lily could have 
a tiny store where she sold pipes, so the 
name could fit, but would it set the mood. 

If you see a sign, McGinty’s, would you 
think to investigate if you were looking for 
French perfumes. Yet Yvette Corday who 
sells perfumes may be married to Peter 
McGinty who manages the store for her 
.... You see, it isn’t only aecuracy, it is 
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also a matter of the subtle influence of 
euphony, association, and visual effect. 

Your first consideration in choosing a 
title for your story is therefore to peg the 
feeling or mood of the story. What is the 
keynote of your story’s mood?—whimsy? 
farce? psychological problem? romance? 
suspense? spiritual uplift? Whatever is the 
primary effect of the whole story, be sure 
that quality is in your title. 

A title that has one or more words that 
the reader can grasp and hold to, is better 
than a title that is a phrase of words mean- 
ingless in themselves. There was a fad for 
a while of the phrase title, like AS IS 
EVER THUS, AND TO FOREVER, 
FOR TO BE WITH. They become irri- 
tating after a while for none of them has 
a word you can hold on to. We begin to 
identify them carelessly: “Oh, one of those 
phrase titles, TO BE FOREVER, or HOW- 
EVER TO BE or something.” That is most 
unfortunate for the writer, because the title 
is the handle by which the story is caught, 
and by which it is passed on to another 
reader. These phrases that drift off like a 
puff of fog have a poetic quality that the 
writer himself likes, and usually they have 
some thematic connection with the story; 
but when a title fails to recall the specific 
story to a reader, or fails to distinguish one 
story from another, it has failed in its 
primary function. 

The double title, like MR. PEABODY 
AND THE MERMAID, is somewhat over- 
done at present, though when a strong and 
individual use is made of the form as in 
THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, it be- 
comes again acceptable. 

The Biblical or Shakespearean phrase is 
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always popular though now the simpler 
forms, the picturesque or strong brief 
phrase is preferred, especially when it is 
self-explanatory. 

Titles that are foreign words or names 
that are difficult to pronounce are practi- 
cally taboo. To many people a title they 
cannot pronounce is irritating. Why han- 
dicap a book or story by giving it a title 
which a reader will hesitate to mention 
to a prospective reader because he can't 
pronounce it, or because its unfamiliarity 
has made him forget it. 

It is a great temptation to writers to use 
phrases or lines from poetry as titles. Some- 
times the phrase is immediately applicable 
to the content of the story. But too often 
such a title necessitates an inclusion in the 
text of a character quoting verse, or it re- 
quires a blurb giving the verse. Either is 
apt to be awkward. 

Ernest Hemingway used FOR WHOM 
THE BELL TOLLS because it was the 
theme of his book, and of course the quality 
of solemnity and contemplation and 
strength in the sound of the phrase also 
suited the story as he had written it. But 
it was an annoying title. Too many readers 
had to ask over and over, “Is it ‘bells toll’ or 
‘bell tolls’?” And they also asked, what 
did it mean anyway? 

With great satisfaction I once used a title 
I found in Gibran, THE BITTER PO- 
TION. The whole quotation was apt for 
my story: “Pain is the bitter potion by 
which the physician who is within you heals 
your sick self.” The magazine, to my sur- 
prise, used that title, perhaps not so much 
for the thematic use of the quotation, but 
because the title itself was terse and set 
the stage for the feeling of tense bitterness 
in the story. Usually magazines will not 
publish such abstruse titles. 

Writers are often told that they needn't 
worry about titles for the magazines will 
probably change them anyway. It is true 
that the magazines do often change a title 
from one that would seem wholly suitable 
to a very poor one. Many factors govern 
such a change besides consideration of your 
story. There can be the fact that your title 
is too similar to another one they are using 
in the same issue. Or they may wish to 


highlight some other element of your story, 
for the sake of the illustration or for the 
season. You have to bow to such editorial 
necessity. 

However, if you are careful in the selec- 
tion of your title, you do at least stand a 
better chance of having the editors use 
yours. And usually we writers much prefer 
our own titles to the ones the editors 
choose. 

The title that plays on words is rarely 
kept, except in the farcical story, though 
they are a temptation to the writer. I did 
a story once about a young wife who was 
faced with a problem of social behavior. 
She succeeded unexpectedly by being her 
own sweet simple self. My husband sug- 
gested the titlke SIMPLY SOCIAL, and | 
thought it delightful. The editors changed 
it—and probably on a bad day and in a 
hurry; they called it DINNER WITH THE 
BOSS. 

Pulp Magazines of course have their own 
codes governing titles. If you are submitting 
a story to a pulp or confession magazine, 
read the Tables of Contents of several issues 
to help you determine the type of title 
they prefer. 

A friend of mine who wrote occasionally 
for a magazine that printed only romantic 
stories with ranch backgrounds, once be- 
came a bit too dignified in the selection of 
a title. When her story appeared in the 
magazine, it was under a title which no 
writer would have thought to choose for 
himself: SHEEP GIRLS LIKE KISSES 
TOO. 

Editors in making up their magazines 
must work for change of pace and variey. 
If these characteristics can be pinned down 
in a title, so much the better. So we find 
titles like, THE BANJO PLAYER FROM 
NEW ORLEANS, or THE QUEEN 
MAKER, the KILLARNEY COLLIE, 
ONE PINK ROSE. If you have a story 
with a sea background, or aviation, or an 
animal, try to get that detail in as an iden- 
tifying characteristic. 

The simplest springboard I use when 
having title trouble is to start asking: What 
mood or feeling does my story have? What 
specific detail would differentiate my story 
from the run of stories? And when you have 
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chosen a title ask yourself if it would appeal 
to the kind of reader your story is written 
for. 

If you are testing out your new-found 
title on others, don’t tell them the story first 
and then ask them what they think of the 
title; tell them the title first, ask them to 
think about it, to guess the kind of story it 
would be; and then when they read or hear 
your story, ask them if it fits their original 
concept as derived from the title alonc. 

Often I title my story as I would like it 
to be printed; but, bowing to possible edi- 
torial disagreement, I put a secondary 
choice under Alternate Title in brackets in 
the top right-hand corner of the first page. 
Several times the magazines have used the 
alternate title. 

A story of mine published by Yale Review 
had as title BLOOD OF THE LAMB. To 
my mind, that was a perfect title, tying in 
with a phrase used at the beginning and at 
the end of the story, and exactly expressing 
my theme. But I feared editorial compunc- 
tion might dictate a less formidable title so 
I appended an alternate, WHEN THEY 
CAST THEIR LEAVES—a Biblical phrase 
quoted in the text of the story. This alter- 
nate was used. I felt it regrettable for the 
thematic point which would have been 
made entirely clear by the use of BLOOD 
OF THE LAMB was left doubtful with the 
other title. But it turned out the editors 
knew of a new novel coming out with the 
title BLOOD OF THE LAMB. 

I wrote a story under the title of FIFTY. 
It was the story of the psychological crisis 
in the life of a man brought about by his 
realization that he was reaching the age of 
fifty. That exactly pegged my story, and its 
terseness corresponded with the mood and 
style. But I suspected the magazines might 
prefer a title with more appeal so I included 
the alternate TIME FOR MADNESS, 
which they used, though I never liked it. 

My pet experience with a title change 
came about through the publication in Eng- 
land of a blithe little story of mine about a 
girl who lied as easily as she talked. She as- 
sured her anxious father she’d never marry 
a man she had to lie to. Caught in a social 
predicament, she found herself lying to her 
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fiancé, so she knew he was not the man for 
her, and in talking about it to Larry, the old 
standby, she discovered she always told him 
the truth. Ergo, he was the man for her. 
Clinch. Either of the two titles I gave it 
were, I felt, entirely fitting THE CHARM- 
ING LIAR or MEN SHE LIED TO. But 
the English magazine published it under the 
title UNLIKE GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Before a book publisher accepts a title, he 
usually checks it against lists of other titles 
used during the past ten years, because 
authors frequently will hit on the same titles. 
There is no protection for the author of a 
little-known book of, say, three or four 
years ago, when a new book comes out with 
the same title. This just happened with the 
title HUNTER’S HORN, selected by Mac- 
millin for Harriet Simpson Arnow’s new 
book. It was also the title of a Scribner book 
several years ago. 

When a new book duplicates the title of 
a well-known currently well-selling book, 
then the author of the first book has action 
against the new one. But when the first title 
has died on the basis of sales, the author of 
it has no action against its use by another 
publisher. Even so, book publishers try not 
to duplicate titles but with some 10,000 
books of various kinds published each year, 
there are a dozen or so inadvertant duplica- 
tions each year. 

If, in a magazine story, you accidentally 
duplicate a title another author used pre- 
viously in a magazine, there is no pessible 
legal action against it; but if you acciden- 
tally do it a couple of times, editors may 
disbelieve you. 

Our conclusion is that while good titles 
are important, rules for selecting them are 
irregular. A great deal is left to the writer's 
intrinsic feeling for titles and to the chance 
that there may be a usable phrase or word 
or detail in the text of the story. Writers 
have many times been paid well by moving 
picture companies for a good title even 
though the story itself was not to be used. 

Your story is the same with a good title 
or a bad one; the only difference is that a 
good title gives you a running head start in 
editorial favor. 
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By Bob Downer 


EVERY NON-FICTION WRITER occasionally 
runs up against a reluctant subject who 
refuses to give out with an interview until 
he is argued into it. 

After the trade journal writer has proved 
that he is on the level, and not a magazine 
subscription salesman, the subject may still 
balk. Merchant Joe Blow can’t see why he 
should spend his valuable time telling you 
the hard-won secrets of his success so 
that you can write about them and thereby 
make the road easier for other merchants. 

“What’s in it for me?” he demands, or, 
“Why should I tell my competitors how to 
beat me at my own game?” 

There are a lot of Joe Blows and here’s 
how to answer them. 

A well-written trade journal article sel- 
dom hurts a businessman, and it often 
helps him. He is benefited two ways: per- 
sonally and through help to his industry. 

When a merchant says he would be tip- 
ping off his competition about how to beat 
him at his own game, he is forgetting one 
big point. His competition—unless he’s in 
the mail order business—is strictly local. If 
Joe Blow, who serves the citizens of Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, tells the world about his 
super-duper window displays and they are 
copied by Dick Slick in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, Joe’s business is not going to drop 
one iota. All Joe really has to worry about 
are his competitors in his own town—and 
chances are that they have already seen the 
displays and could copy them if they 
wished. 

One writer whom I know points out to 
subjects that trade magazines are clearing 
houses for information and ideas. The sub- 
ject withdraws ideas from this bank, so it is 
his duty to deposit some, too. 

A parallel of this is seen by businessmen 
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who belong to trade associations. Once a 
week or month they meet to swap ideas 
with their direct competitors, in an associ- 
ation. By means of a trade journal, how- 
ever, they get this service for much less 
money, give ideas to people outside of their 
own area of interest, and get ideas from all 
over the country. 

The best approach to a subject, I have 
found, is praise, not insincere, gushing 
flattery, but honest praise. I’ve never writ- 
ten an article on a matter that I myself 
haven’t found interesting; therefore, I 
always can and do give the subject a sin- 
cere compliment on what he is doing, and 
he proudly pulls himself up to his full five- 
foot-seven and gives me the how — the 
details that make a trade story. 

Recently I wanted a story on a clever 
idea that a merchant originated. No, he 
said, he didn’t think he wanted me to 
do it. He was proud of the idea and he 
wanted to keep it to himself. 

That was the best opening he could 
have given me. I pointed out that eventu- 
ally a competitor would wander into his 
place, spot the gimmick, and put it to work 
in his own store. Then a business writer 
would do a story on the other fellow’s 
store, giving him credit for the idea. This 
softened up my reluctant friend. 

Another thing to point out is that after 
the article appears, the subject can call it 
to the attention of his local newspaper, 
which will be happy to write a local news 
story telling how national publicity came to 
Oshkosh through merchant Joe Blow. 

And how merchant Joe Blow loves that! 
It not only feeds his ego—it feeds his busi- 
ness, too, when his customers see how 
highly he is regarded. 


An advantage which a friend of mine 
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points out to subjects is the fact that whole- 
salers and manufacturers give first prefer- 
ence to businesses which have a “good 
name” in the trade, and one of the ways a 
good name is built up is through trade 
journal publicity. 

This argument isn’t as strong now as it 
was during wartime shortages, but some- 
times it holds true in getting new products 
or exclusive dealerships. 

Another advantage in business paper 
publicity, and its effect in building a “good 
name” for a business, is the fact that it 
helps a businessman who wants to get more 
capital for expansion—and there are few 
progressive merchants worthy of a trade 
journal story who don’t eventually want to 
expand their businesses. 

Still another point is that a good success 
story will help the businessman to sell his 
establishment, if he should ever want to. 
It can be effective auxiliary proof that the 
business is a progressive, growing one. 

One retailer used a trade paper write-up 
as his only salesman. He inserted a “store 
for sale” classified ad in a trade journal, 
and when inquiries came in he mailed out 
tear sheets of an article that had been pub- 
lished about the store several months 
before. His prospective buyers believed the 
story more than they would have believed 
the same claims in a letter from him. And 
he not only saved the trouble of writing 
letters, but he saved the expense of having 
photographs taken and printed—they were 
right there in the story! 

Those are some of the specific benefits 
to the individual: the value of exchanging 
ideas; full credit to him for the origination 
of an idea; favorable local publicity; prefer- 
ence from suppliers; a good name in the 
trade; help in raising capital or eventually 
in selling a business. 

But there are three more ways that busi- 
ness paper stories may benefit the entire 
industry. And be sure to bear in mind— 
and point out to the subject—that these ad- 
vantages to his entire industry are just as 
valuable to him individually as are the spe- 
cific individual benefits. 

First, there may be a benefit to a specific 
product or service which will increase the 
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demand for it nationally. Recently | 
showed how two liquor dealers promote 
rum sales. They were happy to tell me how 
they do it and they don’t care how many 
people copy their ideas, because that helps 
to create a larger, more widespread de- 
mand, which will help their own business, 


Another article showed how a lamp shop 
added half a dozen special services, includ- 
ing the conversion of all kinds of objects 
into lamps. The proprietors will be happy 
if other stores copy their ideas. It will 
make people expect these services and look 
to their local lamp shops for them. 

Let us go back again to Joe Blow and 
Dick Slick who (miraculously) are now in 
the lamp business. Dick Slick is converting 
baby bootees into night lights, a trick he 
learned from Joe Blow. Mamie, one of 
Dick’s customers, hears about the service 
but doesn’t have time to have it done be- 
cause she’s on her way to Oshkosh. But 
when she gets there, she asks Joe Blow if 
he could possibly do it. This isn’t so fan- 
tastic when you consider that there are 
perhaps 10,000 Dick Slicks and 1,000,000 
Mamies. The law of averages helps Joe. 
Or maybe Mamie stays home but writes 
to her sister Lulu in Oshkosh about the 
bootee-light deal. 

Second, there may be an advantage to an 
entire industry because of an interest that is 
created. This time Joe and Dick are in the 
photo supply business. Dick gets the idea 
this time—a gimmick for making camera 
fans out of people who have never held a 
camera before, by means of a demonstra- 
tion and free picture offer. Joe copies the 
idea, and Lulu gets the photography bug. 
She, in turn, gives it to Mamie or, on a 
trip to see Mamie, she stops in at Dick’s 
store to buy film and flashbulbs. 

What has it cost Dick to get business 
from Mamie and Lulu? 

Thirdly, there may be a benefit to an 
infant industry in introducing a new prod- 
uct or products. Fresh frozen food, for 
example, is a struggling young industry that 
suffers from misunderstanding, because the 
public confuses it with months-old storage 
produce. Frozen food, on the other hand, 


(Continued to page 50) 
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Questions and answers on selling 


GREETING CARD VERSE 


By Pauline Rothrauff 


In September, 1948, an article of mine, 
“Clever Sentiment Pays,’ appeared in 
WriTer’s Dicest. Since that time, I have 
had numerous letters from readers asking 
questions about greeting card writing and 
sometimes submitting verses for criticism. 
Because so many of these questions have 
been of a similar nature, I am answering 
them in case there are others interested in 
greeting card writing who may have the 
same questions in mind. 

Question I—‘‘Which editors really need 
material?” Or as one person wrote, “Which 
editors are hell-bent for ideas?” 

Aside from a few companies who have 
closed their doors to free-lance writers, 
nearly all greeting card verse editors are 
interested in material that is original and 
well-written, and they'll be glad to buy it. 
Some greeting card companies have an edi- 
torial staff that turns out the bulk-of their 
verses, while others depend entirely upon 
outside contributions. 

You have to build up your own list of 
markets by sending your verses around 
constantly, keeping six or a dozen always 
in the mail, and then concentrating your 
best efforts on those editors who send you 
personal notes of one sort or another. 


Question II—“What do you mean by 
original? Here are some verses of mine 
that were original and yet all of them were 
rejected. They have meter and rhyme cor- 
rectly, too.” Questions like that are accom- 
panied by verses similar to this: 


May all your cherished hopes come true, 
Success be yours in all you do, 

May fortune smile along your way 
And life grow happier each day. 


Now there is nothing technically wrong 
with that verse and there are many e¢ards 
on the market with no better verses, but 
there is nothing outstanding about it. It 
has no special phrase or rhyme scheme that 
is going to hit the editor right between the 
eyes and make him say, “That’s what I’ve 
been waiting for.” And even though you 
did write that verse all by yourself, that 
doesn’t make it original—to be original you 
must be different. The editor receives many 
such prosaic verses. You are being paid 
fifty cents a line for formal verse and from 
five dollars up for illustrated humor; and 
you are being paid that for verses that are 
“eye-catchers” and “heart-throbbers”! 

I have noticed, in the verses sent to me, 
the tendency to throw in extra words that 
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have no special significance merely for the 
sake of meter. Every word must count fo: 
sense and be necessary to convey the desired 
thought. 

Always try to express a complete thought 
in two lines instead of carrying one thought 
through all four lines. For instance here is 
a verse with a complete thought in each of 
its two lines: 


May this birthday be a time that brings 
All lovely and delightful things, 

May the coming year hold in its store 
All special joys you’re wishing for. 


Of course, there are some companies who 
use verses where the thought is carried over 
through all four lines, and then there are 
others who require a complete thought ex- 
pressed in each line; but if you will practice 
on the two line arrangement, you will learn 
to keep your ideas compact and, also, to 
write salable verse. 

Question III—‘“Is it permissable to re- 
write a published card?” 

Yes, it is permissable if the rewriting is 
done properly and it is, also, a very good 
exercise for the beginning writer. As the 
poet Lowell once said: 

Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
Tis his at last who says it best. 


Whenever you find a published card that 
especially appeals to you, buy it, take it 
home and study it thoroughly until you 
know exactly what thought the author was 
trying to convey. Then put the card away 
and write the thought out in prose form 
just as if you were writing a letter. Be sure 
to use your own words and not the expres- 
sions on the card. After you have done 
this, write a verse embodying the idea that 
was in your prose composition. Although 
the basic thought of your verse and that on 
the published card may be much the same, 
if you have honestly tried to be original, 
the two verses will be as different from each 
other as day from night. 

Question IV—“Do any of the companies 
who sell box assortments through house to 
house agents buy verse?” 

Yes, some of them depend entirely upon 
free-lance writers. There are many of these 
companies and you will find their names in 
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the classified section of the Sunday paper 
under “agents” or “salesmen wanted,” and 
in many of the women’s magazines. Before 
you submit any verse, however, write and 
ask if they are in the market and what 
their requirements are. 

Question V—“Is there much demand for 
juvenile ideas?” 

If you can think of something new and 
clever to amuse the kiddies on birthdays 
and holidays or when they’re sick, you'll 
find a ready sale for your ideas. Children’s 
cards are becoming more elaborate and 
more novel every year. One thing to always 
remember is to use words that the child will 
understand and those that you would use 
if you were talking to the child. In case 
you plan an age series, bear in mind that 
the one and two year old child will not 
understand the verse and therefore the 
verse should appeal to mamma and daddy 
and not to baby. 

At three, baby will be attracted by the 
pretty card and be able to understand the 
verse mamma reads to him, so from this 
age on make the card appeal to the child. 

Question VI-—“Should formal verse be 
illustrated?” 


No. Type formal verses on separate slips 
of paper about 3x5 or 4x5 in size. Double 
space and follow this layout: 





Type of verse Name 
here—IIl or Address 
Birthday, etc. 

Caption 


Text of Verse Here 











If you have an idea for design, type it 
at the bottom of the page. 

Question VII—-‘‘What books besides a 
Rhyming Dictionary are helpful to the 
verse writer?” 

Roget’s Thesaurus is a “must” on every 
writer’s shelf, and Esar’s Comic Dictionary 
will help to promote humorous ideas. An- 
other book that I wouldn’t want to be 
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without is “More Power to Your Words” 
by Clement Wood. 

Question VIII—*‘Is it necessary to have 
ideas copyrighted before submitting them?” 

No. No reputable company will steal 
your material. If they want it, they'll buy 
it; if they don’t, they’ll return it. Now it 
is possible that after you have written some- 
thing and submitted it, you’ll find an idea 
very similar on the card counters. This 
has happened to me many times. Some- 
times it seems almost unbelievable that 
anyone could have an idea so identical 
with your own, but nevertheless, it is true 
and there’s nothing you can do about it. 

Question IX—‘Which are more in de- 
mand, four or eight line verses?” 

Express your ideas in four lines, if pos- 
sible, for some companies ask for four lines 
exclusively. In fact, four line verse is so 
much in demand that one of the larger 
companies is paying 75c a line for four 
line formal verse and 50c a line for eight 
line formal verse. Short, punchy lines, 
rhymed or unrhymed have taken the place 
of sticky sentiment and verbosity. On your 
next visit to the card shop, notice the cards 
with “clever” expressions that are so snappy 
that even a rhyme is unnecessary. Of 
course, eight line verses are used on many 
cards and if you need eight lines to fully 
express your idea, by all means use them; 
but whatever you do, write as smoothly and 
compactly as possible. 

And after you have written a set of verses 
that you can truthfully say is your very 
best work, keep submitting them until they 
sell. In the August 1946 issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest there was a brief verse by Helen 
Gorn Sutin that should be engraved on 
every author’s typewriter. I have copied it 
below. 

Thought for Today 


What one Ed. considers 
A very bad small, 

To Editor two 

Is the finest Chanel! 


In addition to the market listed in the 
September 1948 issue, here are a few more 
greeting card companies that buy from the 
free-lance writer. 


Additional Markets 


Sterling Greetings, Inc. 1142 North 
Campbell Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. Send ma- 
terial to Frank J. Morre, President. 


American Colortype Company 1151 
Roscoe St. Chicago 13, Ill. Alicia Fun- 
dahn, Editor. 


Julius Pollak and Sons, Inc. 141 East 
25th St., New York 10, N. Y. Frances 
Stimmel, Editor. 


Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishine 
Co. Bane and Bow Sts., Everett, Mass. Ad- 
dress Frank Kensley, Art Director. 


National Printing Company, 30 Vesey 
St., New York, N. Y. Address V. G. 
McQuiddy, Art Director. 


Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington 
St., Boston 18, Mass. Address Editor (Have 
own writing staff but do purchase excep- 
tional material. ) 


Tell Your Story 
Sir: 


True Experiences is in the market for real 
stories about real people, told in the first person. 
The facts must be true as presented; we need the 
by-line of the principal character, and we must 
be able to run pictures of the actual people in- 
volved in the story. We must have a signed 
release for the use of both by-line and pictures. 

Since we are primarily a woman’s magazine, 
our need is for stories by and about women who 
have had a strong emotional experience of any 
kind. The possible range of the experiences in 
which we are interested can be seen in any 
recent issue. In all cases, we aim for strong 
reader identification. 

Writers who know of or can get such stories 
are invited to submit suggestions. If the idea 
appears possible for our needs, they can either do 
reporting jobs for our rewrite men or can submit 
finished manuscripts. Payment to reporter, author 
and by-liner is on acceptance, with rates set 
according to the editorial value of the story. 
Generally, we pay from $25.00 to $50.00 for a 
vignette and from $50.00 to $300.00 for stories 
of greater length. 


Rutu WELANDER, Editor, 
True Experiences, 

205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 








Sea Going Slanguage 


One of a series on trade terms 


for free lance writers to use and file 


By David Nevin 


1. Boat—according to the Bluejackets 
Manual is any water craft that can be 
transported on a ship’s deck. 

2. Ship—any water vessel too large to 
be transported on deck of another vessel. 
The distinction is very important. Term- 
ing a ship as “boat” marks the land lubber. 

3. Ordinary——Ordinary Seaman. Low- 
est grade. 

4. A. B.—Able Seaman. Highest grade 
seaman. 

5. Bo’sun—Boatswain. Straw boss of 
deck gang. Responsible to Chief Mate. 

6. Chief Mate—responsible for upkeep 
of ship, cargo stowage. Second in command. 

7. Sparks—radioman, sometimes refers 
to electrician. 

8. Bo’sun’s locker—ruled by bo’sun, con- 
tains deck stores, line, tackle, tools, etc. 

9. Locker—any place large or small 
that is used to store supplies except cargo 
hold. 

10. Deck gang—seamen and deck per- 
sonel. 

11. Forepeak—extreme forward deck 
area. Usually anchor windlass is here. 

12. Anchor windlass—heavy winch, with 
anchor chain attached by cogs, used to lift 
anchor. 

13. Niggerhead—round drum that turns, 
attached to windlass and cargo winches. 
Used to snub line or cable. 

14. Chips—ship carpenter. 

15. ’midships—amidship. Central part of 
ship midway between fore and aft. 

16. Fore—forward. 

17. Aft—rear, toward the stern. 

18. ’midship house—on freighter, super- 
structure that rises above deck in center. 
Usually contains bridge and quarters. 
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19. Fantail—extreme after deck. 

20.Capstan—large round drum, turned 
by electric or steam motor, used to snub 
line tight when mooring. 

21. Starboard—right hand side of ship 
facing forward. Starboard light is green. 

22. Port—left hand side of ship facing 
forward. Red light. 

23. Running lights—port and starboard 
colored lights on each side of ship, at 
bridge level. 

24. Topside—on deck. 

25. Freeboard—side of ship between deck 
and water line. 

26. Stack—smoke funnel. Company in- 
signia usually painted on. 

27. Weather deck—deck exposed to the 
elements. 

28. Line—rope of any size. 

29. Superstructure — any solid structure 
rising above deck, excepting masts. 

30. Head — bathroom. Includes toilets, 
showers. Also, commode itself. 

31. Saloon— merchant vessel; officer’s 
eating and lounging compartment. 

32 Galley—kitchen. 

33. Ladder—any stairs or ladder, regard- 
less of type. 

34. Passageway—hall. 

35. Overhead—ceiling. 

36. Bulkhead—wall. 

37. Deck—floor. “Floor” is an unknown 
term aboard ship. 

38. Porthole—round, has glass to close 
over it, corresponds to window. 

39. Foc’sle—forecastle. Merchant ship- 
ping: sleeping quarters. Navy vessel: All 
of fore deck. 
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40. Crows nest—lookout post on mast. 
Rarely used today except in fog or near 
rocky shore. 

41. Pilot house—included in the bridge. 
Contains steering equipment, is enclosed. 

42. Bridge wings—Part of the bridge ex- 
tended to edge of ship. Open with deck 
covering. 

43. Flying bridge—Steering position 
above pilot house. In open. 

44, Boat deck—Deck that boats are on, 
usually one deck above main deck. 

45. Engine order telegraph—Device for 
signalling speed from the bridge. Engine 
room answers on a corresponding unit. 

46. E. S. T.—Estimated time of arrival. 

47. Windward—Side from which wind is 
blowing. 

48. Leeward—Side that is sheltered from 
wind. 

49. Down by the head—Forward part of 
ship riding low in water. 

50. Down by the stern — After part of 
ship riding low in water. 

51. Plimsoll mark—Load line painted on 
ship’s hull. It is illegal to load so that she 
settles below this line. 

52. Fathom—Six feet, measuring depth 
of water. 

53. Fathometer — Instrument for sound- 
ing sea depths. 

54. Log—Day by day record kept of ship, 
course, weather. 

55. To log—To enter a man’s name in 
the log for an infraction, docking him a 
certain number of days’ pay. Can have 
serious consequences if reported to Coast 
Guard. 

56. Marlin spike—Metal OR wood. Foot 
long, dull point, used to splice line, open 
strands. 

57. Dunnage—Lumber used to stow 
cargo tightly. 

58. Whaleboat—Large round-bellied 
boat, capacity about 30, twelve oars. Motor- 
whaleboat has small gas motor. Used as 
lifeboats. 

59. Wiper—Lowest engine room grade. 
Handyman for odd jobs, no watch. 

60. Fireman—Tends boilers. 

61. Oiler—Tends main engines. 

62. Black gang—Engine room personnel. 


63. Chief engineer —— Command of all 
mechanical parts on ship. 

64. Turbo-electric—Turbine driven gen- 
erators supplying power to electric motors 
that drive ship. 

65. Motor ship—Ship powered by diesels. 

66. Superheated steam — Used in tur- 
bines, temperatures of 750° and up. Live 
steam, invisible, deadly. 

67. High pressure job — Ship carrying 
turbines, requiring over 400 pounds steam 
pressure. 

68. Low pressure job — Ship carrying 
steam reciprocating engines, requiring only 
200 pounds steam pressure. 

69. Shaft alley — Long passage running 
from engine room to extreme stern where 
shaft pierces hull and is attached to the 
screw. There is an escape hatch at after 
end. 

70. Screw—Ship’s propellor. 

71. Bilges—Very lowest part of ship. In 
engine room, below deck plates. Usually 
water and oil collect here. 

72. Evaporators — Equipment used to 
convert salt water into fresh by steam. 

73. Reefer box — Refrigerated food 
locker, usually quite large. Also refers to 
small pantry type. 

74. S. P. phones—Sound powered tele- 
phones. Voice generates power. Good in 
power failures. 

75. M. G. set— Motor generator. To 
convert electrical power by having a motor 
of one type turning a generator of another 
type. 

76. Emergency generator — Diesel pow- 
ered generator, designed to start if electric 
power fails. Powers lights and one or two 
essential motors. 

77. Gyro—Gyro compass, electric. Supe- 
rior to magnetic compass, used as a stabil- 
izer on some large vessels. 

78. Great Circle—Route from West Coast 
to Orient that follows currents and swings 
north to approximately the same latitude as 
the Aleutians. 

79. Typhoons—Great circular wind 
storms covering hundreds of miles, preva- 
lent in the Pacific, coded with girl’s names 
in weather reports, and spoken of aboard 
ship by name. 
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"It's a four crash, two scream, seven moan job." 


80. Scott radio—Ship’s broadcast receiv- 
ing set. Stations are often picked up and 
sent over ship’s public address system. 

81. Mail buoy—Time honored joke 
played on landsmen. Old hands tell him 
that mail buoy will be passed at a certain 
time, and send him around ship to buy 
special stamps. 

82. Slop chest— Corresponds to Navy 
small stores. A store in which clothes, 
candy, cigarettes, toilet articles, etc., are 
sold aboard ship. 

83. 40° roll—A very heavy roll. Destroy- 
ers have been reputed to roll over 50°, but 
over 40° is not considered plausible. This 
is enough to create pandemonium below 
decks. 

84. Shellback — Sailor who has crossed 
the equator. Involves an initiation. 

85. Secure — To lash something tightly. 
Also slang for “to finish” or “to stop.” 
“Let’s secure!” “Secure that noise!” 
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86. Scuttlebutt—Drinking fountain. Also 
rumors. 

87. Deep six—Slang for throwing some- 
thing over the side, or disposing of it. Verb 
or noun. Originally a sounding term. 

88. “Hang to the yardarm”—Slang for 
punishment, often by parts of anatomy. 

89. Salt—Old sailor. 

90. The ditch—Panama Canal. 


91. Joe—Coffee. 
92. Knot — Nautical mile. 1.15 statute 
miles. 


93. Speed — For Liberty or older type 
freight ship, 8 to 12 knots is average. Newer 
freight ships, as Victory or C-2, 16 to 18 is 
an average. 


94. Watch system— 


Deck Officers Engine Officers 
Chief mate... 4to8 ist Asst. Engineer 
2nd mate ....12 to4...2nd Asst. Engineer 
3rd mate _...8to 12... 3rd Asst. Engineer 
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No Help From the Grandstand 


200 prizes; first prize $500.00 


Just a few basic errors in plotting 


changed the fate of over a thousand stories. 


THE greater number of the manuscripts 
showed the authors had overcome the mis- 
takes of beginners. They were neatly typed, 
clean, inviting to read. You met the main 
character and his problem on the first page, 
often in the first 100 words. The writing, 
while not always sparkling, was adequate. 
But the story the writer had to tell was 
flat. 

One author, who sent in two scripts, 
illustrated the fault of perhaps a thousand 
authors in each of her two stories. If most 
of us who are past the beginner stage could 
learn to nail this one fault when we first 
saw a story being created in our mind’s eye, 
it would mean more stories sold. 

The first of these two stories told of a 
young, honeymooning wife who left her 
husband at the end of six weeks, because 
he spent so much time fishing with the boys. 
After a month’s separation, during which 
time she found out she was pregnant, but 
did nothing about it, the husband decided 
he had learned his lesson and came to fetch 
her. Clinch, finis. 

The second story tells of a hospitalized 
mother, whose only son has married a nurse 
overseas. The son returns but fearful of 
his parent’s displeasure has not yet intro- 
duced mother to daughter-in-law. The 
mother opposes her son’s marriage because 
the thinks all war nurses you-know-whats. 
While in the hospital, the mother is taken 
tare of by a sweet, bright, devoted nurse 
who turns out to be her daughter-in-law. 
Finis on a three way clinch. 


The author of the above two stories may 
turn out other fiction with this same basic 
error; just as the thousand other authors 
who wrote similar plots do the same thing. 

What’s wrong with stories like these? 

Each one had a sound basic conflict: The 
pregnant young honeymooner who left her 
husband flat had a real conflict between 
her husband and herself and a real problem 
over the unborn baby. What did she do 
about it? She ran away, lived her own life, 
and waited to see what would happen. It 
happened, all right. The husband chased 
after her, said he was sorry, and by his 
capitulation solved the main character’s 
problem. The chief contribution of the 
main character was to get herself into a 
jam, and then run away. 

Readers want to see the main characters 
get themselves into a hell of a fix and then 
by their own wits, action, foresight, schem- 
ing, or integrity of character, GET THEM- 
SELVES OUT. No help from the grand- 
stand, please. 

When two were out, and the score was 
tied, and Babe Ruth came to bat, he some- 
times thrilled the crowd with a clutch 
homer. But what if just before the pitcher 
threw the deciding ball, the umpire called 
time and said he was adding a run to the 
score of Babe Ruth’s team. What a bust 
baseball would be. 

In this same sense, more than a thousand 
individual authors in this contest solved 
the problem for their main character. 

In the case of the hospitalized mother and 
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the incognito bride who was nursing her, 
the mother (who created the problem that 
started the story rolling) did nothing to 
solve the situation she made. The bride, by 
her sweetness of character, competence and 
gentleness won the mother over. Then the 
mother capitulated. 


This is an example of the main character 
being bailed out of a jam by another char- 
acter. In fiction, the character who causes 
the situation and faces a problem should 
solve it for herself. 

Maybe, because we saw the same thing 
so often, we are overly anxious to point it 
out to our readers. A third and last example 
may help you ask yourself this question 
about your own short-short stories. Who 
solves the problem—the character or I? 


One of the nicely written stories, sub- 
mitted to the contest, offered a dramatic 
problem of life or death, but the author 
leaned over from the grandstand and solved 
it for the reader. 

As this story opens a man is swimming 
about in the water. The ship from which 
he has suicidally jumped is sailing away. 
The man thinks fondly of his wife and 
children; he notices a bird circling over 
him; he prays. Suddenly he realizes that he 
does not want to die. An empty crate floats 
by. He supports himself by means of the 
crate and is eventually rescued by his ship. 
He is told that a large white bird first at- 
tracted the attention of the lookout, which 
resulted in his rescue. 


The solution of a story problem can 
rarely if ever be brought about by coinci- 
dence, God, or chance. Almost without 
exception the problem must be solved by 
some action of the principal character. 


I Didn’t Mean It Anyway 


In life, there are many vexing and some- 
times amusing problems that come up due 
to misunderstanding. These make for inci- 
dents in families that are sometimes remem- 
bered and retold for years. 

Fiction, as authors are quick to learn, is 
quite different from life. What passes in 
one won’t go in the other. A story, 
especially a short story, based on a mis- 
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understanding is normally not acceptable. 
Occasionally a plot based on a misunder- 
standing can be pointed up so dramatically 
that it will stand up. Perhaps the world’ 
best known example of this is De Maupas- 
sant’s “The Necklace.” The following is 
the kind of misunderstanding that was the 
basis for perhaps 500 stories. 


A young couple has an only son of 
seventeen who appears to be seriously dating 
a girl who is sexy in her appearance and 
presumably not very bright. The boy's 
parents are against her because of her 
bosomy appearance and because they don't 
want their boy to think seriously of any 
girl while he is only seventeen. This builds 
for four pages, and then the father decides 
to put the question directly to the son. The 
boy confides that the girl is a visitor and 
leaving in the morning and he is quite glad 
he won’t have to cart her around any more. 
Good grief, he says, she is an old woman, 
eight years his senior. 


Stories based on a misunderstanding that 
could be cleared up by a simple direct 
question haven’t enough strength to hold 
up in the better markets. 


So there is the real truth of it... a few 
basic errors knocked out the chances of 
some thousand to fifteen hundred writers 
who sought to turn good writing into a 
good story. 

(This discussion of the contest scripts 
does not include the authors who made the 
early beginner’s errors of opening their 1,500 
word story on page three; nor of introduc- 
ing their main character on the bottom 
of page two; nor of offering a solution that 
is performed by a new character met for the 
first time on page 5 of a six page story.) 


How can these thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred better authors who have passed the 
early learning stage learn the difference 
between a story that has a wobble and 
one that stands on its own feet. There's 
one question you want to ask yourself, 
and if you can answer it correctly, you'll 
know whether or not you have a story. 
Did my characters win for themselves, of 
did someone in the grandstand lean over 
and help them out? 
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FIRST PRIZE. .. .$500 


1. W. P. Brothers 
26 Willow St. 
Brooklyn, New York 


2, Gladys Dick 

2203 Dekle Ave. 

Tampa, Fla. 

. Robert Hill-Murray 

51 Grove Lane 

San Anselmo, Calif. 

4, E. C. McCreary 

c/o AT& SF Ry. 

310 So. Santa Fe 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

. Marjorie Gibbons 

Gordonville, Texas 

§, Calvin J. Clements 
354 85th St. 

Brooklyn 9, New York 

7, Mrs. C, P. Trimm 
807 Third St. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

8. Don Lesley Petty 
1249 West Montana St. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

9, Allan Sangster 
400 Jarvis St. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

10. Robert J. Kindley, 
Box 823 
Lakeside, Ohio 

ll. Jerry Smith 
110 Kingston Pike Village 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

12. Randolph Boyd 
Birchmont Lodge 
Bemidji, Minn. 

13. Parm Mayer 
804 River Avenue 
Alma, Mich. 

lf. Shirley Suttles 
4413 Union Bay Place 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

13, Gladys M. Gearhart 
R.F.D. No. 1 
Benton, Pa. 

lb. R. G. Coyle 
8446 Keystone Ave. 
Skokie, Ill. 

17. Joseph Ragus 
47 Morton St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Kenneth M. King 
102 Gt. Portland St., Flat 2 
London, W. I., England 


= 


we 


20. 


21. 





. Geo. Daley 


P.O. Box 4824 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 

Rev. Glenn L. Farr 
First Baptist Church 
Longview, Texas 
Katherine Clifford 

39 Norman Rd. 
Montclair, N. J. 


. Shirley Suttles 


4413 Union Bay Place 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


. Dock Hogue 

. Mack Reynolds 

. Mary Roelofs Stott 
. Calvin L. Boswell 

. Christian Svendsen 
. Michaeleen Ryan 

. V. Skaar Phister 

. Frank Edmunds 

. Esther L. Ramsey 

. H. J. Ellenwald 

. P.R. Dorf 

. Jessie Alford Nunn 
. Georgia Dunn 

. Lilliace M. Mitchell 
. Hapsburg Liebe 

. A. S. Ryan 

. Ted M. Levine 

. Diana Schechter 

. Leslie C. Cross 

. Samuel J. Martinez 
. David J. Cammon 

. Jules Power 

. Harold Eyre 

. Albert J. Chapman 
. Harriet Shaddon 

. Constance Reemsen 
. F. O. Efird 

. Dorothy Rhoads 

. Marcy C. Wallace 

- Robert D. Aycock 

. C. J. Grayson, Jr. 

. Lione Miller 

. Parm Mayer 

. Mrs. L. Johanne Stemo 
. Manfred Carter 

. Lawrence H. Baker 
. Saul Gellerman 

. Constance Elinore Hatson 
- Daniel M. Luevano 
. George Price 

. T. E. Branagan 

. Frank J. Ford 

. A. O. Claeys & M. M. Wright 

















































“From Idea... 
to Printed Page” 


The editors of Saturday Evening Post, in com- 
bination with six of their authors have produced 
a text which we believe to be the finest ever 
offered free lance writers. 

In 6 different cases, including both fiction and 
non-fiction, the editors of Saturday Evening Post 
present a manuscript as it looked when they 
first saw it. (Actual sized photestats are given 
of the original manuscript along with accom- 
panying letters from the author). You next see 
actual life sized photostats of the editor's replies. 
Specific reasons for rejection were given along 
with ideas on how to improve the story. In 
each case, the author re-wrote his script and again 
you see actual photostats of his second job. 

In 6 different cases you follow a manuscript 
through from its inception as an idea, all the 
way through to the printed page in Saturday 
Evening Post. You will learn how to re-write, 
how to value editorial suggestions, and get a 
marvelous background of each single step of 
the way from creation to publishing. This is a big 
book, 9x1! inches and weighs 3!/, pounds. Price 
$5.95. 100% money back guarantee. It's the 
best writer's text we have seen in thirty years. 
The title is "From Idea To Printed Page”. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, . Ohio 











WORKING EDITOR 


Who knows what editors want and how they want 
it will read and criticize non-fiction manuscripts 
and offer 


FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
IF DESIRED 


lf you have a good manuscript that won't sell 
there's a reason and | can find it. Rates, 90c per 
1,000 words with manuscript. 


WILBUR W. CLOSE 


42 Pennington St. Oakland, Md. 
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66. Shirley M. Pecue 
67. Burton Brazicr 

68. Mrs. Doris G. Waite 
69. Dr. Clifton L. Dance, Jr. 
70. Walt Hardy 

71. Bruno -Zotti 

72. Elsie A. Parry 

73. Mrs. Daphne Hinds Harper 
74. Edward D. Lewis 
75. M. S. Ribble 

76. Kenneth M. Saum 
77. Morris Lezar 

78. Jean Clark 

79. Ruth Campbell 

80. Gerald Blank 

81. Mrs. Evan W. Davies 
82. Ross Kearney 

83. Mae N. Junod 

84. B. Ford Parker 

85. Shirley J. Corney 
86. William W. Wood 
87. W. Howard Grosse 
88. J. W. Green 

89. Inez Gilbert Locke 
90. George Statler 

91. Jon Seligsohn 

92. Warren W. Tucker 
93. Robert J. Levin 

94. Rene Arthur 

95. Clayton Fox 

96. Don Heebner 

97. Bob Kehn 

98. William R. Balch 
99. Bernice Reed Conger 
100. Mrs. J. C. Walsh 
101. Mrs. Geo. A. Hardy 
102. Marie A. Senseman 
103. Rodney A. Ahner 
104. John B. Wallis 

105. Sophia Pekter 

106. Goodrick S. Walton 
107. R. S. O’Connor 

108. Walter Meckauer 
109. Wm. Ellsworth-Braun 
110. Irene Hammond Corpe 
111. Mrs. Mabel Stuart 
112. Dr. H. L. Faggett 
113. Ota Lee Russell 

114. Mrs. Mildred Rublee 
115. Edward Minogue 
116. Muriel Hospers 

117. Tracey Tupper 

118. Ellen Rollet 

119. William Huneke 

120. Wayne Pool 

121. Reid Smith 

122. Norma J. Surdam 
123. E. J. Macklin 

124. Nita Getman 

125. Anne West 

126. Howard Ryan 

127. J. W. Benjamin 

128. Ed Mee 





















Your co-operation is respect- 
fully requested, whenever 
you use either Coke or 


Coca-Cola in print. 





You buy coke by the ton 


kind of fuel—and nothing else. 











but Coke* 
by the bottle, the carton, or the case 





The difference is in meaning. Thus, coke (lower-case “‘c’’) is a 


And Coke (upper-case “C”) is Coca~-Cola—and nothing else. 


The distinction may seem unimportant to anyone not directly 
concerned. But your observance of it is a vital matter to us. 
For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection of our 


trade-marks. That’s why we keep these reminders before you. 








*Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade- 
marks that distinguish the 
same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 



























899 
copies left 


"The Writer's 1949 Year Book," enthusiastically 
judged to be the best annual ever issued by 
Writer's Digest is almost entirely sold out. If 
your local newsstand cannot get a copy for you, 
we will be glad to mail you one postpaid for 


fifty cents. 
CONTENTS 
“The Writer's 1949 Year Book" 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


How To Become a Character 
Louis L’Amour 
Dialect Is Dynamite 
John W. Wilson 
Lady, Your Sermon Is Showing 
Will Herman 
My Personal Formula for the Magazine 
Article 
Nat McKelvey 
Hitch It to a Horse 
Robert W. Lowndes 
Flashback to Life 
Merriam Modell 
MARKETS 
The Hundred Best Markets 
Harriet A. Bradfield 
Markets for Juvenile Stories 
Markets for Articles 
158 Short-Short Markets 
Ruth Jones 
The Chain Publishers 
Harriet A. Bradfield 
Radio & Television Marketing 
Helen Rowland 
Cartoons and Gags 
Charles McCormack 
FEATURES 
In the Arms of the Muse 
Fay Kanin 
You Are Not Alone 
Faith Baldwin 
Murder with a Meaning 


James Benet 


TEMPTATION 
Let's Go To An Island 

Will Lane, Carleton Mitchell, Ralph Ogden, 

Maria Eisner 

Writers everywhere have said that "The Writ- 
er's 1949 Year Book" is the best they have ever 
seen for entertainment, instruction and market. 
If your newsstand cannot supply you, please order 
your copy from us today, postpaid for fifty cents. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
3. Richard E. Albert 

. Chas. J. A. Dalziel 

5. Carmel G. Martinez 

9. Leonard McColl 

. W. E. Davis 

. Raymond E. Lee 

. A.J. Yale * 

. Elizabeth Buckley Cousins 
. James O. Goodwin 

. Margaret Craig 

. A. N. Hartshorn 

. Margaret Isbell 

. H. D. Traxler 

. Janet Ellis 

. Richard R. Gladish 

. J. Hughes Lynch 

. Rosemary Palmer 

. Wm. W. Baird 

. Jim Duncan 

. Mary Anne Hitchcock 
173. 
174. 
is; 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 


200. 


Mrs. Besse L. Morgan 
Mrs. Roberta Woods 
Mrs. Ralph Minard 
Gust Kundert 

C. K. Simmons 
Jessie Lee Bailey 
June Broadhurst 
Wm. M. Adams 
Elizabeth Moore Schmunk 
Don Page 

Mrs. Lenore Woolf 

Effie R. Pond 

Herbert Harker 

John Barsness 

Ione Norton 

Jean B. Welch 

E. Warren Smith, Jr. 
Morris J. Schraeger 

Mrs. J. Andrew Heath 
Amelia Synder McIntyre 
Ken Berglund 

Grier S. Leach 

Howard E. Edwards 
Francis Farrara 


Dale DeFord 

Helen B. Nielsen 

R. R. Ricketts 

R. L. Adams 

Adrian Donville 

Saul W. Abel 

Johanna S. Wissenbach 
Ethel Strattan 

Helen Hinckley Jones 
Olive Curry 

Irving I. Burstiner 
Esther Overstreet 

Janet M. Wolfson 

Tom A. Meyer 

B. Kramer 

Marjorie L. MacEwen 
George Dillon 

Helen Borek 

Bernice Barton 

Elsa M. Drews 

James Hudson Edwards 
Louis Fox 

Mrs. Clara G. Anderson 
Daman Carlisle Fenwick 
Mrs. Nellie Grace Clark 
E. Farrant 

Bena Sellars 

Grace Weber 
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Famous Author Praises Palmer 


Katharine Newlin Burt - 
fiction editor of the Ladies’ Home journal, writes: 

“I’d have started ten years sooner on a literary career. But 
there was no Palmer Institute then. . 
some perseverance, and the necessary power to understand in- 
struction, any writer—would-be or experienced—would certainly 
find help in your course. I know of no better training school. 
Certainly attentive consideration of the instructions ought to prevent 
a hundred false starts and prevent a delay of many years’ 
agement and failure.” 


author of best sellers and recenily 


. . Given a natural ability, 


iscour- 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a con- 
test. Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They 
accepted the first story for $240 when I con- 
sented to shortening it. Hooray! One more 
reason why I’m thankful I signed up for 
the Palmer Course.”—Mrs, Helen Vander- 
beke, Davenport, Iowa. 


First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two 
writing courses without suc- 
cess. Now, after enrolling with 
Palmer, I have received a 
check for my first sale (short 

, ; story, to CAPPER’S WEEK- 
LY). No wonder I heartily recommend the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship.”—Warren 
Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
vision and encouragement re- 
ceived from the Palmer staff.”— 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Wins Bonus for Best Story 
_ “The very first Palmer lesson was the 
inspiration for a story which I sold to the 
McClure syndicate. Imagine my pleasure 
and surprise when I received their check, 
which included an extra bonus because my 
story was considered the best release of the 
week,”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort ‘Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make lIearn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time 
and effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer training can help 
you, send for free illustrated book giving de- 
tails of Palmer’s unique method of training 
for highest pay in all fields of writing: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, radio scripts, and 
feature articles. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of 


Authorship, Est. 1917 | 4PPreved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 
Veterans 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-89 
Hollywoed 28, California 











F R EE Palmer Institute of Authorship 
BOOK 1680 N, Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J-89 
Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” which explaing how I may increase ty ifcome 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Miss 


Address 


ITE -p-eisintainulie aden oleae adae asain Zone.... 




















MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 
“THANK YOU! 


Through your expert and professional help, 
my novel, THE HARVEST AND THE DAWN, 
was placed. My second one, PRINCE LUCI- 
FER'S GARDEN, will soon be on its way to 
you.” New York City. 

{Writer's Name on Request) 


WILL YOURS BE THE NEXT ONE? 


We are located in the world's largest 
publishing center — daily, we are in per- 
sonal contact with leading editors, who 
make their current needs known to us. 





Our expert friendly aid will help you 
as it has helped hundreds of others who 
have come to us in the past fifteen years. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee for 
handling or for detailed analysis is $1 
per 1,000 words, up to 10,000—50c per 
1,000 thereafter. For a manuscript of 
3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. Return postage should be in- 
cluded with each script. 


For $4 we shall be glad to give your 
novel an evaluation for sales possibili- 
ties. If it has sales value, we shall 
promptly undertake to make the sale on 
a 10% commission basiss WE KNOW 
THE PUBLISHER’S NEEDS—THEY 
ARE VARIED AND URGENT! We 
can place your novel if it meets editorial 
demands. 

Writer pays the express charges on his 
shipment. If mailed, it should be first 
class. 


There is no fee for established writers 
—and fee is dropped after we make two 
sales for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS—WE HAVE 
MADE THE FIRST SALE FOR HUN- 
DREDS OF OTHERS—WHY NOT YOU? 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y; 





Make Him Say Yes 


(Continued from page 36) 


can “age” only in the few hours between 
the time it is picked and the time it is 
quick frozen. Fresh vegetable market 
produce, however, may be three days old. 


When I did a roundup story on the 
methods used to get new frozen food cus- 
tomers, the dealers were willing to help me 
show other dealers the way because it 
“talked up” their specialty. 


Despite the fact that many writers, in the 
past, have been thrown for a loss when a 
subject of a trade journal article demanded, 
“What’s in it for me?”, I think that any 
writer capable of writing a good story can 
use his intelligence to apply these points. 
And most subjects, if they are bright enough 
to come up with ideas worth mentioning in 
the trade press, are bright enough to un- 
derstand the points. 


Some business writers regard themselves 
as beggars, pleading with a subject for an 
interview and then begging an editor for 
payment for a hard day’s work. We are not 
beggars; we have a service to render and 
a product to sell. 


Maybe your subject will doubt it at first, 
but by using these points you can make 
him say yes. 


Norfolk Writers 
Sir: 

As a board-member of the Y. W. C. A. I have 
been elected to organize a “writers club” in this 
city. I am not quite sure how to begin, but we 
would like to have it as a Y. W.C.A. service to 
our citizens. If any writer or would-be writers 
are interested in such an organization please 
contact me. 

Acnes W. THomas, 
1333 Paul Street, 
Norfolk 5, Va. 


Regional Fellowship Cancelled 
Sir: 
Farrar, Straus and Company announces the 


termination of the Farrar, Straus Regional Fel- f 


lowships as of August 1, 1949. 

Manuscripts received after that date will be 
considered for the regular list, but will not be 
candidates for the Fellowship Award. 


Farrar, Straus Co, 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 


(Continued from page 18) 


thing at all happens to me” he says, “but 
if I’m ever arrested for murder, I can prove 
I wasn’t there.” 

The one exception to his ban on fiction 
is his own work. Until now he never reread 
the stuff after writing it, and it all seems 
new. There are certain passages which 
amaze him. “Could I ever have written 
that?” he says he asks himself. “It’s really 
quite good. Not as silly as a lot of other 
fiction.” 

Burroughs was in his den the other day, 
musing with a much younger guest over 
the changes he’s seen in three-quarters of a 
century. Suddenly the talk, as it often does 
now, turned to old age and its unexpect- 
edness. Clenching his big fists, Burroughs 
grimly said, “I hate old age! Damn old 
age! I hate dull, old people and I hate 
death!” In the calm that followed this out- 
burst, Mr. Burroughs tried to make his 
visitor feel more a part of things. “Still you 
might go before me,” he pointed out. 





Author's Rights 
Sir: 

Will you please tell a subscriber of many years 
your opinion as to the protection of the rights 
of an author. 

When an author of stories places in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of his manu- 
script : 

“Ist North American Serial Rights Only” 
is there also the obligation to place below it the 
words “Movie Rights Retained”? 

Several of my stories have inherent in them 
the possibility of being expanded into short film 
subjects. 

WILL STETSON, 
135 Merrimon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C. 


* The phrase "Ist North American Serial Rights 
Only" on the first page of your script, means that 
you are offering the editor the right to publish 
your story one time only in his publication for 
distribution in the English language primarily in 
North America and that all other rights belong to 
you. There is no need further to embelish the phrase 
"Ist North American Serial Rights Only."—Ed. 








@ "The best course in writing obtainable in 
America today!" — OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


KENNETH 
ROBERTS’ 


story of “how he did it" 


| WANTED 
TO WRITE 
471 pages, $3.50 
at booksellers, or 


DOUBLEDAY 


Garden City, WD7, N. Y. 


















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


me for years. 


25 9x12 and 25 944x124... 11s eee eeees $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, I1...... cceeeeees 1.25 
32 OxS and 32 C%x9G... «2... cece cee 1.25 


Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first 9 groups 


LEE £. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since °35 


ood qasilty Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
pnd 


and fer 
2 lbs. on third group. 500 3-line name a@ address stickers 
Oc. Add hange to checks. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fifty cents a thousand words. Carbon free. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


WOODBINE 525! 


Neatly and accurately © Minor corrections. 


2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 



















professional approach, 


Editorial help is available. 


of its merits and faults. 


will quote you for our services. 


ers profit from our 


OF CALIFORNIA 





THAT SOMETHING! 


You know you have a good story, but 
it didn’t click with the editor. Perhaps 
it lacked that something which marks the 


Send us a manuscript you think should 
sell. We will give you a frank appraisal 


There is no reading fee. If revision or 
editing will improve the manuscript, we 


Professional as well as beginning writ- 


EDITORIAL & REVISION SERVICE. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 


P.O. Box 3582 San Francisco, Calif. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 


editing, collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1! 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 


NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








TYPING 


A manuscript m yest neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a ‘essional t pm a better chance 
of being read oo acospted by editors, Send your work 
te been in the business since 1 
bo: mailed flat with J. 
o Js for minor with your wn 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
per 1000 words ender 10,000 words 
4@c per 1008 words over 10,6000 words 

ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 Se. Third Sf. Chembe 


| 
Pres 


rsburg, Penna. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Alse 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Seerets"’ and 
*"My Formule for Fiction’ 





5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohie 
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(Continued from page 9) 


and the magazine had 104 pages. Four years 
later, it hit a record of 320 pages, and it took 
only 23 editors to get it out. 

The magazine’s service formula—‘no fiction, 
no fashions, no foibles’—calls for about twice 
as many individual features as any other large 
magazine. Hence article ideas must be kept 
flowing regularly. 

To step up the idea tempo and get them into 
the magazine while they were still hot, Mc- 
Donough brought Joe Ratner up from the re. 
search department last Fall to be managing editor 
in charge of subject matter selection. This gave 
the staff two managing editors, Gardner Soule 
continuing in charge of subject matter presenta- 
tion. Their responsibility is equal—Ratner in 
charge of what goes into the magazine, Soule 
responsible for the way it’s organized, written, 
and presented. 

Because the department editors spend a lot of 
time on the road, each one has at least one tech- 
nically trained assistant and one or more writing 
editors, responsible to Soule for the pace and 
style of the department’s copy. Subject matter is 
tossed up at weekly meetings of each department. 
Each member suggests ideas he has thought up 
or received from outside writers. 

Ratner sits in to knock off the turkeys and te 
coordinate the planning of the five departments— 
to see, for example, that Gardening and Building 
don’t bump heads running after the same story 
on backyard fireplaces. And it’s up to him to keep 
the editors from taking off on tangents—from 
turning BH&G into a Town and Country, Archi- 
tectural Forum, Esquire, or New Republic. 

Once a subject is approved by Ratner at a 
departmental meeting, it usually winds up in the 
magazine. The staff works a minimum of six 
months ahead. Although each department theo- 
retically has a certain percentage of the book, 
the stories it wants to run must be top-drawer 
stuff. If they aren’t the Issue Planning Com- 
mittee will give the space to a department that's 
more closely on the ball. 

Despite Dr. Gallup’s debacle of last November, 
McDonough still uses readership surveys as at 
editorial tool. With figures on nearly every fea- 
ture run during the past 15 years, he knows 
pretty well what to expect from certain subjects 
—whether people will read them or not. And, 
the only safe assumption, he feels, for the editor 
of a mass magazine, is that nothing’s any good 
unless people read it. 

However, no editor finds readership figures 
being used as a club. They’re available for his 
information. They may save him from going 
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overboard on something, from making a mistake 
that another editor may have made five years 
before. If he wants to try a subject out before 
going ahead with it, he can ask for a pretest by 
the research department. 


Some writers—those who don’t read the maga- 
zine as regularly as they should—are surprised 
when their manuscripts come back marked, “Re- 
jected: No man interest.” Somehow or other, 
they hadn’t gotten the word—that Better Homes 
& Gardens is a dual-interest magazine. 


Women? It has them in the bag, sewed up 
with foods, household equipment, furnishings and 
decorating, and child care. It’s the fact that men 
read its building and gardening and family life 
articles that give the magazine a big advantage 
over the strictly woman’s magazines. So if you 
want to crack the magazine as a story market, 
don’t forget the little guy puttering with begonias 
in the back yard or a bandsaw in the basement. 
We're talking to more than 3,000,000 like him 
every month. 

Actually it is a pretty good market for be- 
ginning writers—particularly those who are ob- 
serving and who don’t hope to make a living 
writing sonnets or their autobiography. The 
Building and Home Furnishings departments are 
always looking for outstanding small houses and 
low-cost, we-did-it-ourselves remodelings. 

Maybe the best way to figure out what Better 
Homes & Gardens will buy is to test your ideas 
and manuscripts against this eight-point check 
list that each of its editors knows by heart. 
We're bound to measure your article against it. 
You can increase your chances of a sale by beat- 
ing us to the punch. 


1, Is the subject matter the kind of materia! 
which will appeal to the greatest number of 
people ? 

2. Is it possible to do anything as a result 
of reading this article? 

3. Have I actually provided something to save 
time or effort for the reader? 

4. Is the article really inspirational? Does it 
make people think? 

5. Does the article help people live broader, 
happier, and better lives? 

6. Does the article contribute to a happy fam- 
ily and better living? 

7, Will the subject matter cause something to 
happen in the reader’s mind? 

8. Does the article talk you instead of 
them, it, he, she,” or someone else? 


“they, 


Bos Cros ey, Assoc. Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


* The above letter is reprinted from & AX's Quill. 
—Ed. 
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HAVE YOU DREAMS OF BEING A RADIO OR 
TELEVISION PLAYWRIGHT? 
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Learn how YOU can soon be writing for radio 
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By Harriet Cannon radic 
; ; ‘N 
“ORIGINAL scRIPTS of good quality are His office is typically located in one of F oy 
hard to find.” That’s the opinion of Leslie those seemingly endless labyrinthian cor- F .o.4 
T. Harris, recently appointed Assistant ridors that make Radio City such an easy FF ihe ¢ 
National Program Director of the National place in which to get lost. This air | ¢ 4, 
Broadcasting Company. conditioned beehive of activity is the “back- ] 4. 
Harris, who was formerly Radio Director stage” of radio. The atmosphere is one of Every 
of Benton and Bowles, has read thousands constant sound and motion; amid the steady write 
of scripts representing the work of hun- staccato of typewriters phones ring, are every 
dreds of writers. He is one of the top-flight answered, and ring again; news is gathered B gnc, 
executives in the field and in spite of the and edited; conferences held; programs F ay. 
extreme pressure of his work he maintains planned and put together; actors audi- F gow 
an easy-going, affable manner. tioned. In short, this is the workshop of F  writi, 
the fi 
Mz 
PUBLISHED AUTHORS || 
fields 
s cordi: 
Will Help You “is to 
WANT A BOOK GHOSTED? An article or a short story? A plot idea adapted for SCREEN, are g 
RADIO, or STAGE? anoth 
Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goal. Recreate your characters into di 
living personalities. Revitalize your situations. Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle oat 
or romance of adventure. A STORY THAT WILL SELL. For it 
From the cream of Hollywood writing talent I have assembled a staff of writers and critics excel] 
and story specialists, who have accomplished big things in the literary field. All are 
recognized masters of their art. comp! 
ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special requirement and need of the and s 
writer. No classes or mail order courses. Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your ruin | 
manuscript, or redraft it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. out 2 
SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Rates are reasonable: Up to 10,000 words, good | 
$1.00 per 1,000. To 20,000 words, 75c per 1,000. Longer scripts, 50 cents per 1,000. Fees the w 
for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghosting—based on amount of himse 
help required. os 
RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staff writer and scheduled for film chance 
production this fall; Historical book now being published. field a 
Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. | Wh 
Ask for circular. with | 
Established in Hollywood since 1939 single 
gory ¢ 
H. D. BALLENGER words 
1509 Crossroads of the World — 102-D Hollywood 28, California classec 
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radio, the place where a variety of talents 
merge to produce the finished product— 
entertainment. This is where your script 
meets its test. 

One of the questions Harris is most often 
asked is how writers can establish them- 
selves in radio. He tells them, “Follow the 
trend. There’s always a trend in radio. 
Recently it’s been the tough-talking, breezy, 
private-eye detective drama, the kind of 
highly characterized show that actor Dick 
Powell has been so successful in, The smart 
thing to do is to study the current trend in 
radio drama and take advantage of it. 

“Never write a script and then hope to 
sell it—somewhere. Those writers whose 
work sells consistently,” Harris says, “are 
the ones who have discovered the necessity 
of analysing and studying the formats of 
the particular show they want to sell. 
Every show has its format and the good 
writer is familiar with every gimmick and 
every twist of it. He has the entire plot 
structure down pat before he attempts the 
actual writing of his script. Knowing the 
show is every bit as important as actually 
writing for it—in fact, knowing the show is 
the first step in writing for it.” 

Many writers, having sold one or ‘two 
radio scripts, start looking around for fresh 
fields to conquer, but that’s a mistake ac- 
cording to Harris. “Your best bet,” he says, 
‘fs to stay in your own class.” Some writer: 
are good at one type of sciipt, some at 
another, but the important thing is to 
discover your best field and stick to it! 
For instance, some writers Harris knows do 
excellent work for documentaries but are 
completely unsuited for writing mysteries, 
and some top-notch writers of love stories 
tuin their careers when they try to turn 
out a comedy script. “We can’t all be 
good at everything,” Harris points out, “and 
the writer who wants to sell and improve 
himself professionally has a much greater 
chance of success if he first finds his best 
field and stays in it.” 

What should a creative radio writer do 
with an idea for a series of scripts or a 
single script that doesn’t fall in the cate- 
gory of any established formula? In other 
words, an idea so original that it can’t be 
classed as a type. “Don’t assume that be- 








I Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 


You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 


But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, firgt of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10°, commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
Book-lengths, Radio and Television 
Scripts, and Plays upon request. 


1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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YOUR CHANCE for SALES 
INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation 
which might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while 
business details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired, 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 
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WASTE BASKET OR SUCCESS? 
“E-DAY”’ is the day the editor reads your manu- 
script! ‘ Manuscript success is partly dependent on 
how it's d. 50c a th Free b 
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MARGARET R. CONN, Typist 
107 East Main S?. Uniontown, Penna. 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 MecVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Quality Typing. minor corrections, 60c thousand 
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cause your idea is ‘different’ that it can’t 
be used,” says Harris. “Submit it to the 
networks anyhow. We’re always looking for 
new ideas and if a writer comes along with 
something unusual of good quality and 
high originality we may gamble on it.” 


The question of releases poses another 
problem that has puzzled many writer. 
Why, they ask, can’t the agencies and net- 
works send them out in batches so that 
writers won’t have to ask for them when. 
ever a script is submitted. Harris explains 
it this way, “Script editors are busy people. 
Their desks are piled high with material 
to be read and too many scripts create con- 
fusion—even if all of them are good scripts. 
If a writer sends in several scripts at a time 
the chances are that none of them will re. 
ceive the careful, objective reading they are 
entitled to. In order to discourage writers 
from sending in more than one script at a 
time, releases are sent out singly. The best 
writers,” Harris says, “make it a policy to 
submit one good script. Then, a little 
later they follow it up with another good 
script. In that way each script gets its full 
share of attention.” 

* * * 


An indication of TV’s rapid expansion is 
the American Broadcasting Company's 
huge investment in TV in the Los Angeles 
area. The largest sum ever invested any- 
where for television—$2,500,000—will be 
spent by ABC for its overall TV investment 
in the Los Angeles vicinity, including its 20- 
acre television center in Hollywood and 
transmitter site at Mt. Wilson. 


Robert E. Kintner, Executive Vice-Pres- 
dent of the network, said ABC has spent 
$6,250,000 on its five owned and operated 
TV stations, the latest addition being 
KECA-TV, Los Angeles which is scheduled 
to go on the air early this month. (Other 
owned and operated stations of the chain 
include KCO-TV which made its debut 
in San Francisco May 5; WJZ-TV, New 
York; WENR-TV, Chicago and WXYZ 
TV, Detroit. All five stations operate on 
Channel 7. 

Hollywood, within nine months to ont 
year, will be the world center of television, 
Kintner predicts, with New York in second 
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position. This would be the trend, he feels, 
because of the tremendous wealth of talent 
and studio properties accessible in Holly- 
wood. 

The Hollywood video payroll of ABC, 
when KECA-TV is fully underway, will 
range between 500 and 600 employes, 
Kintner estimates. An encouraging note for 
writers is the fact that while the company 
plans to make many films of radio shows, 
ABC television will be mostly “live.” 

* * ® 


CBS has news from Hollywood where 
two important personnel changes have 
taken place. Hal Hudson is now Manager 
of the CBS Network TV Department, 
Hollywood, and his old job as Acting Pro- 
gram Director of KTTV, CBS TV station 
in Los Angeles, is being taken by Robert 
Forward who has been Assistant Program 
Manager of KTTV since February of this 
year. 

Latest CBS TV affiliates are: WTCN- 
TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul (Channel 4), 
owned and operated by the Minnesota 
Broadcasting Company, 115 East Grant 
Street, Minneapolis. F. Van Konynenburg 
is Vice President and General Manager. 
Station WDSU-TV, New Orleans, La. 
(Channel 6), owned and operated by the 
WDSU Broadcasting Services, Inc., Hotel 
Monteleone; Robert Swezey, General Man- 
ager. 

The sale of HOLLYWOOD SCREEN 
TEST on a co-operative sponsorship basis 
to two advertisers over seven television sta- 
tions on the ABC network, marking what 
is believed to be the biggest co-op video 
program sale in the industry’s history, was 
announced recently by Murray Grabhorn, 
Vice-President in charge of owned and 
operated stations for the American Broad- 
casting Company. 

Starting Saturday, September 3, Best 
Foods, Inc., will sponsor HOLLYWOOD 
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YOU GAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
tests now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











CALLING ALL WRITERS! 
PREPARE NOW 
FOR TELEVISION WRITING! 


TELEVISION WILL SOON OFFER THE GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY OF ALL TIMES FOR THE WRITER! 
EACH MONTH TELEVISION STUDIOS ARE IN- 
CREASING THEIR DEMANDS FOR STORIES, PLAYS 
AND IDEAS. 


We are located in Hollywood, the world center of 


television production, and can offer a complete service 
for writers in the field of television. 


PERSONAL COACHING: ADAPTATIONS OF STORIES 
AND PLAYS; CRITICISM AND ANALYSIS OF MANU- 
SCRIPTS; MARKETING. 
Under personal supervision of ERIC HEATH, 
well-known writer and author of “Story Plot- 
ting simplified,’ and forthcoming textbook, 
“Writing For Television.” 
Send stories, plays or ideas with small fee of $2.00 
for television analysis, or write for information. 
(Sample Television Play, giving most desirable form of 
presentation, $1.00) 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1834 So. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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SCREEN TEST over WJZ-TV, New York 
key station of ABC, under a 52-week con. 
tract. Benton & Bowles is the agency repre- 
senting Best Foods. 


On behalf of their apple juice and jellies, 
Duffy-Mott Co. Inc., will assume sponsor. 
ship of HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST 
over six ABC-TV stations starting Satur. 
day, September 24. Under this 52-week 
contract which was signed through the 
Young & Rubicam Agency, Duff-Mott Co. 
will present the program over WMAC.-TV, 
Boston; WFIL-TV, Philadelphia; WMAL- 
TV, Washington, D.C.; WAAM, Balti- 
more; WEWS, Cleveland and WXYZ.-TV, 
ABC’S owned and operated video station in 
Detroit. Neil Hamilton directs the show. 


* * * 


HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST, Sat. 
urdays 7:30-8:00 pm. EDT; ABC-TV 
Network. PRODUCER: Lester Lewis As- 
sociates, 1 Christopher Street, New York 
14, N.Y. SPONSOR: Sponsored jointly 
by Best Foods and Duffy-Mott. 

The sponsorship of HOLLYWOOD 
SCREEN TEST is the one big piece of 
market news in an otherwise slow summer 
market. Originating in ABC’s Rockefeller 
Plaza studios, HOLLYWOOD SCREEN 
TEST gives two lesser known professional 
actors or actresses a chance to be heard and 
seen each week. According to ABC this 
program has been successful in getting 
actual screen tryouts for many of the 
talented young artists who have appeared 
on the program. 

Two seven or eight-minute sketches are 
used in each show, which features a well- 
known movie star, either character of 
romantic type, along with the newcomer 
being tested. Write your script to follow 
playlet form with the established actor 
in the “guide” role. Script should b 
slightly slanted in favor of the aspiring 
young player being tested. Although a twist 
ending is preferred, it isn’t essential. Writes 
with screen and/or radio credits are pre 
ferred, but Bob Quarry, production assis 
tant, says show is open to new writing 
talent. Write in telecast form and keep 
in mind this is a screen test with story lint 
appropriate to that angle. 
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GRAND CENTRAL STATION, Satur- 
days, 12:30—1:00 p.m. EDT, CBS. PRO- 
DUCER: Horrell Associates, 100 Bedford 
Road, Tarrytown, New York. 


This is a reliable market for good orig- 
inals in the form of half-hour dramatic 
scripts—no adaptations. Your script is as- 
sured of a careful reading provided it is 
written in regular radio-script form. Out- 
lines, synopses or prose fiction are not read. 

Story Location: Begin your play in 
Grand Central Station, or near it, or some- 
place with a railroad background. Since 
Grand Central Station houses shops, res- 
taurants, art galleries and business offices as 
well as trains there is a wide variety of 
locals with which to open your play. 

Type of Story: Drama, mystery, ro- 
mance, love. But no farce and hardly ever 
any comedy. Drama with a theme is pre- 
ferred. It is helpful to read the short stories 
in such women’s magazines as Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping and 
McCalls and of course, listen to “Grand 
Central Station” regularly. You will notice 
that in order to avoid talkiness and static 
quality, the radio play uses more incident, 
excitement and emotional momentum than 
the average “slick” magazine story. 


Taboos: Let good taste be your guide 
and avoid unhappy endings. 

Playing Time: Total playing time should 
be about 23 minutes. Write your scripts in 
three acts of approximately equal length— 
this should consist of about 25 to 30 type- 
written pages. 

The number of characters is not re- 
stricted but there is less confusion for the 
listener if you don’t write too many char- 
acters into your script. 


A release is not required and reports are 
usually made within two weeks. Name 
credit is given to the author on the air even 
though there may be extensive editorial 
revision or re-writing. Payment is $150 
immediately on acceptance. You are wel- 
come to send material that has been turned 
down elsewhere. Writers have gone to a 
great deal of trouble on occasion to disguise 
the fact that the play has previously been 
submitted somewhere else; but there’s really 


», Can Become a Trained 
33> CHRISTIAN WRITER 


Today students of Christian Writers 
Institute are selling well - written 
Stories and articles to Christian 
editors. 

You, Too, Can Learn to Write 
Christian Writers Institute gives you 
the “know-how” necessary to pro- 
duce professionally written stories 
and articles. MARKET TIPS, publi- 
cation of CWI, lists markets and 
gives information on how to slant 
material to meet the particular re- 
quirements of individual editors. 
Study at Home—In Your Spare Time 
Write today for sample lesson and 
information on the course “Begin- 
ning Christian Writer.” 


& YOU--- 


Dept. 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
34 $. Wabash «+ Chi 


icage S, titinels 


SHORTHAND in 





re’ Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs! no sym- 

ABC's. Easy to learn; 
100,000 taught by mail. 
26th year. Write 





bols; no machines; uses 
easy to write and transcribe. Low cost. 
For business and Civil Service. Also typing. 
for free booklet. 


s - 
= Pe & 
— Dept. 6708-9, 55 W. 42St., New York 18 (R&S 


| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 





for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















WE RE-WRITE 


your manuscript for you on a "50-50" basis. 
You supply the ideas. My writers supply the 
technique — the “polish,” the professional 
touch. When you sell, pay us 50% of the 
proceeds less typing and editing expenses. 
For Reading and Seven Page om of your 
writings and sales possibilities, enclose $1.00 
per script plus return postage. Particular at- 
tention paid to beginning writers. Positively 
no personal interviews, please. Contact me by 
mail only. 


RALPH NATHAN 














(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, California 

































KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nationa! Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly sinee May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernen Avenue Daties 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately by experienced writer's 
typist. Minor editing. One carbon. 50c per 
1,000. Return postage paid. 

THOMAS PAYTES, VA. 











| 
We Have Published 
More Than 200 


New Authors... 


We have published more than 200 first 
novels, volumes of poetry, textbooks and 
scholarly studies ... all by authors who 
were unpublished before they came to 
us! 


You can benefit from our unusual pub- 
lishing technique. 


We can edit, design, produce, pro- 
mote, and distribute your book*— 
and show a profit for you after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies. 


A minimum subsidy applies only to the 
first edition; subsequent editions are on 
terms more advantageous than the stan- 
dard contract recommendations of the 
Author’s League of America. 


Write today for a free copy of our 32- 
page book catalog, and for our free bro- 
chure, We Can Publish Your Book. 


* If not more than 96 pp. 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 











| 154 Nassau St., Dept. 8 WD, New York 7, N.Y. 
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no need to cover up. Your script will be 
read without prejudice and “Grand Cen. 
tral Station” plays have frequently been 
purchased from writers who have had them 
rejected in some other market. 


To make sure your manuscript is re. 
turned to you if “not available,” enclose a 


self-addressed, stamped envelope, manv- f 


script size. All scripts should be sent via 
first-class mail, but not registered mail 
which is wasteful and unnecessary. 


* * * 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE, 218 North 
Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa. PRODUC. 
TION MANAGER: Charles H. Cook. 

This is another open market for writers 
whose work may have been rejected else- 
where (or bought elsewhere provided rights 
are still owned by author.) Half-how 
dramatic scripts are particularly in demand 
and payment is on a royalty basis, by con- 
tract and agreement with writer. 

New program ideas and formats which 
may be suited to syndication are also de- 
sired. Reply is prompt. Send for release 
first. 

* * * 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING COR. 
PORATION, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. SCRIPT EDITOR, N. 
Alice Frick, Drama Department. 


High quality is the keynote of the ma- 
terial used by CBC Trans-Canada. This 
network is a particularly good market for 
writers whose scripts are not considered 
“commercial” enough for the sponsored 
shows of U.S. radio stations. There is prac- 
tically no limit to the type of script used by 
CBC and themes are treated in a thor- 
oughly adult manner. Mystery, melodrama, 
tragedy, comedy, romance, satire, adven- 
ture, fairly tale, ghost, problem, historical, 
theatrical, patriotic and religious and typi- 
cal themes of stories that are bought. 

Include in your script at least one of the 
following elements: a good plot, well- 
developed characters, an interesting and 
persistent idea, really funny comedy dia- 
logue and attention-holding situations or 
high suspense. The important thing to re- 
member is that your script must show you 
have something to say and that you can say 
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it with clarity and be convincing. Scripts 
should be about people and places that 
you know well and your story must be be- 
lievable and interesting. Keep number of 
characters and sound effects at a minimum. 


These CBC dramas are half-hour shows 
and run between 4000 and 4500 words. 
The only taboos are political and religious 
themes which are disputable, but social 
problems as such are acceptable. 

Payment is $50 to $100, depending on 
the particular program for which script 
is used and on size of network coverage. 
Writer is paid on the basis of one perfor- 
mance and if script is used again a second 
fee is paid. Writer retains full rights and 
you are invited to query regarding your 
scripts you think are suited to CBC which 
have already been broadcast in the US. 

NBC’s Television Department has been 
undergoing many changes since the recent 
untimely death of Owen Davis Jr. who was 
Director the Television Script Division. A 
visit to NBC resulted in the information 
that at present there are too many ex- 
tensive revisions taking place to determine 
just what the market for free lance writers 
will be. However, it is expected that the 
fall season will bring more encouraging 
news to writers who want to sell to TV. 





$25 Play Market 
Sir: 

We are a semi-professional group which pro- 
duces plays locally for sponsored organizations. 
This season we have decided to present new and 
original plays which have never before been pro- 
duced. We will pay a royalty of $25 for the first 
performance and fifteen dollars for each perform- 
ance thereafter. We prefer comedy or farce suit- 
able for suburban audiences. We are not inter- 
ested in plays dealing with racial, seriously polit- 
ical or modern experimental themes. 

We are beset with the usual problems of stage 
production and scenery design in addition to 
transportation so prefer one set plays with 8 or 9 
characters. Of course two or three more charac- 
ters can be included if they are minor and can 
be doubled. 


All plays submitted must be accompanied by 
feturn self-addressed stamped envelope. Send 
scripts to: 


Granvin K. Hammett, Director, 
76 East River Road, 
Rumson, New Jersey. 


FREE MAGAZINE 
ies helps YOU learn 


to write for pay! 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already — for 
pay, you owe it to 

yourself to _— for a 
FREE co ° 
WRITER'S GUIDE 
——the fastest grow- 

ing, most compre- 
—— ——— 
of its type pub- 
NO lished. National- 
OBLIGATIONS !y Known writers 

tell you how to 

t ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 

ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 

Suaie of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. WE-8, St. Louls 2, Me. 









MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 
FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 








CANDID, HELPFUL CRITICISM 


Want to know what's wrong and what to do about it? 
editors will read your mannoerys carefully, 


rienced 
you Valuable” suegestions Tf mooked. yA age close a 
to manuscri your im. Constructive, 
helpful criticism, cal counsel and —— 
Fee, $3 up to 6, words; $1 each additional 
“DYNAMIC ASSOCIATES 
210 Fifth Avenue York, N. Y. 


Literary Counsel HO aia an Agency 








CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Sromes efficient ~ 1000 words. 
fee, Mailed flat, * tianianed 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Veughen Rd., a Tereate, Oanterie 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


y pupils rank tops in magazine and volume lication, 
4 in cathaleay ant and other poetry contests. is nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years r nove 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect 
get the fu returns from their verse, including my 
work as instructor in versification at New York Uni- 
vesaty and William and Mary College. Most of my 

° 


work with vate Is ran from npers 
Pulitzer . Peten | Wee a enricn on s nce. M 
of Scansion ($3.60); Poet's ($1.60) are now 
senior. b hs neglect longer the many seefite from ~ 
versification rite today; you pre, us unfair yourse 
delay fonger. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD seknson w. Y. 











BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to write fiction that will sell? My method eotiasey 
you"ll Like it! Drop mes ine 
Be you want, some = ized omricel or 
you want ghosted? Wri terms. 
Want to know what’s haywire with that _—— written? 
Send it along with $2. 6000 words or = at? 
wecaue Ga really sincere about learning to 


THE ‘on (per C. C Wagenne 
1616 E, 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 
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First Class Magazines 


Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 
Louis Ruppel, Editor.. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We want short stories of 
between 1200 and 6000 words and serials of 
about 50,000 words. Use an occasional shorter 
serial, to be published in two or three parts. Buy 
photographs and short poetry. Report in 2 or 3 
days.” 

Coronet, 366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
17. Gordon Carroll, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are particularly 
interested in ‘lead’ articles—articles which are 
hard-hitting, attention-inspiring and important 
enough to rate a cover blurb. Current needs in- 
clude industrial profiles (articles about outstand- 
ing examples of free enterprise in action), color- 
ful pieces about cities which have flourished as 
the result of industrial expansion, articles on 
various aspects of family life, stories of unusual 
acts or feats of heroism (contemporary) and new 
developments in science and medicine. We pre- 
fer detailed article outlines or queries to finished 
manuscripts. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is $250 
and up for 2500 words and up.” 

Magazine Digest, 15 Spadina Road, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, and 8 W..40th Street, New York 
City 18. Murray Simmons, Publisher. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
material on any unique subject of international 
interest, containing anecdotal and human interest 
details. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. No fiction, 
photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days. Pay- 
ment is 5c a word and up, usually by arrange- 
ment and on special assignment.” 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Lawrence F. Hurley, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $15.00 for 3 years. “We can 
use article material that is of general interest to 
business men: sports, health, community activi- 
ties, business developments, scientific advances, 
success stories, profiles, etc. Maximum length is 
2500 words. Writers with whom we have had 
no previous dealings are expected to submit ma- 
terial on spec basis. Queries should include outline 
of proposed article. We would like to run a fiction 
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piece every other month. If we had a formula, 
it would run something like this: gruff busines; 
man turns out to have heart of gold. Since we 
have just started to run fiction, we'll be glad to 
consider most any manuscript except those on 
boy meets girl. Stories should run about 2500 
words. Buy photographs, but not usually poetry. 
Report within a week. Payment for shorts starts 
at $50 and articles at $500, on acceptance.” 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles 
of special interest to business and professional 
men, featuring social and economic problems, 
ethics of business, community development, 
humor, travel, etc. Buy photographs and poetry 
occasionally, but no fiction. Report in 10 days. 
Payment on publication.” 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Ben Hibbs, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy. ‘We use articles ranging 
from 1000 to 4000 words, short stories from 
2500 to 5000 words, serials from 25,000 to 
60,000 words, novelettes from 12,000 to 18,000 
words, prose Post Scripts and Back-of-the-Book 
shorts not more than 400 words, Reports to the 
Editors 600 words. Our needs may best be de- 
termined by careful study of the magazine. A 
manuscript is judged on its merits, in relation to 
the needs of the magazine. We do not consider 
for publication anything that has appeared in 
print elsewhere in any language, has been de- 
livered before an audience or otherwise publi- 
cized or distributed. We begin buying seasonal 
and topical material two or three months ahead 
of publication date. Report promptly. No set 
rate of payment; pay according to editor’s opin- 
ion of the worth of the individual manuscript.” 


Second Class Magazines 


National Jamboree, 1 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Jules J. Warshaw, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. Western, 
Folk, Hillbilly fan magazine. “We want western 
type stories, 3500 to 5000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in a month. Poe 
is up to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 
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FROZEN ASSETS? 


You may not know it, but at this very moment you are probably loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In 
your own life, in your own background, there is more story and article material than you dream of—material 
that only you can use. And aside from your talent, that is your most important asset—and most of the time 
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it is frozen. 


Every time you dash off a story on a new market tip without considering whether the market is your type, or 
whether you should even try that kind of story, you shove your assets further down in the deep freeze. Before 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"At long last | have found a literary 
authority with whom | can work con- 
genially and effectively,"' writes J. 
M. Macmillan. ‘Il refer of course to 
yourself. You are helping me as 
much as Booth Tarkington helped 
Kenneth Roberts. Tarkington drove 
him on, read his manuscripts, made 
improvements and changes. He 
would stop him at the end of 
almost every sentence clearing it up 
and sharpening it." 3 
LATEST: When the firm of Julian Messner was looking for a 
novel to meet definite specifications, | at once got in 
touch with a Chicago author, who, | knew, had the perfect 
background for the desired book. On the basis of a 
couple of chapters and an outline, we are going ahead 
with an exciting script which we expect will sell 20,000 copies. 
You will hear about this book again when it is scheduled 
for publication — early next year. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, HARPER, and many others 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. (My 
sales commission is 10%. 















you do another such script, stop and review your own 
frozen assets — and let's see what we can do about 
taking them out of the deep freeze and making them 
come alive. 


As an example of what can be done with working 
assets, a group of my beginners who learned to un- 
freeze, have just cashed in to the tunes of $500, $350, 
$320, $250, $200, $150, and $100. “Thanks, guardian 
angel, for such expert guidance," writes Bob Carring- 
ton. ‘Service beyond all scope of reading fee charge.” 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as |! 
did for them. Once | decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send 
me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 








A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





Religious Magazines 


The €athalic Home Jeurnal, 220 37th Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Urban 8. Adelman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want snappy love stories that implicitly point a 
moral. Use articles and pedagogical articles are 
particularly desired. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
publication; $5.00 and up for peems.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Flying, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Curtis Fuller, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want timely, up-te-the- 
minute, authoritative articles on aviation and its 
uses. Also semi-technical articles dealing with 
aircraft, flight and ground operations, engines 
and accessories. Up to 2500 words. Suggest 
writers query before submitting articles. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 2 
to 3 weeks. Payment is $75 to $150 on acceptance.” 

Skyways Magazine, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. Doris Ahnstrom, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We want arti- 
cles, 2000 to 2500 words, dealing with aviation, 
private flying preferred. Stories on flying ex- 
periences, new equipment out, pilot reports, etc. 
Must be supplemented with pictures. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Payment on 
publication.” 


Movie Magazines 


Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Grace Fischler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use star profiles and 
Hellywood news stories, usually on assignment. 
No fiction or poetry; seldom buy photographs. 
Report in 2 weeks. Rate of payment varies.” 


Radio Magazines 


Radio Best, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
18. Edward Bobley, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want fiction 
based on actual daytime serials, with appeal to 
women in the 35 ta 55 age group. Length, 5000 
to 7000 words. Also articles on the home life 
of radio stars who appeal to the same age group. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in 20 days. 
Payment by arrangement, on acceptance.” 


Photography Magazines 


The Camera Magazine, 306 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore t+, Md. John S. Rowan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
practical, how-to-do-it articles. Use a few out- 
standing photographic personality stories. Also 
buy cartoons related to photo subjects, Buy pho- 
tegraphs if accompanied by articles or photos in 
series without article. Report in 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and $3.00 to $5.00 per photo.” 
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Goed Photegraphy, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Robert Brightman, Editor. Issued 
annually; 60c a copy. “We can use articles 
on photography and technique. Pictures are im- 
portant. Report in 10 days. Payment is $10 per 
photo and about $25 per page for editorial matter 
which includes pictures, on acceptance.” 


Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Wyatt Brummitt, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We buy snapshots by 
amateurs only. Report in about 10 days. Pay- 
ment is $5.00 minimum, negative included.” 


Popular Mechanics and Science 
Magazines 


Mechanix Illustrated Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York City 18. Robert Brightman, 
Phote Editor. “We want articles on the how- 
to-do-it phases of photography. Also want photos 
for monthly Photo Contest, which pays $10 and 
$5. Report in 10 days. Payment is approxi- 
mately $30 per page, on acceptance.” 


Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 
11, Ill. G. B. Clementson, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want popular science articles, 800 to 2000 words. 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days. Payment is 3¥%c a word.” 


Science and Mechanics, 49 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, Editor. Issued 
6 times yearly; 20c a copy; $2.00 for 12 issues. 
“We are now working exclusively on an assign- 
ment basis. Not in the market for articles until 
September Ist, at which time queries will be wel- 
come. Original fillers for our special departments 
(beats, workshop, modelcraft, photography, plas- 
ties, radio, television, electronics, electricity) will 
be welcome any time after August Ist. All how- 
te-do-it construction type and feature articles 
are done on assignment. Buy some pix features 
only. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is $20 to $25 
per magazine page, on acceptance; special ar- 
rangements on photos, material, costs.” 


Humor Magazines 


1000 Jokes, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
16, Mort Walker, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c 
a copy; 60c a year. “We want short stories, 250 
to 1000 words. Satire, short humor features, wit 
needed—all short. No jokes purchased. Buy 
poetry of 2 to 4 lines, but no photographs. Pay- 
ment is $15.00 and up.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Md. (June to September) ; Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. (September to June). Thomas 
Cole, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use poetry only. Report usually 


within a month. No payment.” 
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The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
poetry. Also articles on poets and/or poetry, up 
to 2000 words. Study of magazine recommended 
before submitting. Report in 2 weeks, Payment 
is $5.00 for articles, on acceptance; no payment 
for poetry except cash and book prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


All Story Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
modern love stories with a slightly more adven- 
turous plot. Emphasis, however, must be on love 
conflict. Stories from girl’s point of view; some 
with foreign background, although both hero and 
heroine preferably American. Lengths from 3500 
to 10,000; serials from 30,000 to 50,000 words. 
Buy some light romantic verse, 4 to 20 lines. No 
articles or photographs. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Love Book Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
modern love stories, written primarily from the 
girl’s point of view. It is necessary that the 
heroine’s emotions must get across to the reader 
and be shared by her. Stories must be romantic 
and glamorous but not unduly sentimental. 
Lengths run from 3000 to 10,000 words with an 
occasional serial of 20,000 to 30,000 words. Buy 
some light romantic verse, 4 to 16 lines. No arti- 
cles or photographs. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
love stories written from girl’s point of view. 
Stories must be modern in plot, romantic, glam- 
orous, but not sentimental. Fundamentally, 
heroine should be young girl faced with mature 
emotional conflict. Lengths run from 3000 to 
10,000 words. No serials, articles, or photo- 
graphs. Buy some light romantic verse, 4 to 16 
lines. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Super Science Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. E. Jakobsson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
stories based on science, preferably in plausible 
future backgrounds; no sex, sadism or pseudo- 
science. All lengths up to 20,000 words. We 
haven’t used any articles so far, but we’d be glad 
to look at anything unusually interesting. Do not 
buy poetry unless very exceptional. No photo- 
graphs. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Jr., Editor. “We want 
l-act plays with novel plot back- 


3-act and 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Practical, individual help that leads to Sales in fiction, 
articles, plays, poetry. Rates for criticism: $1.00 per 
1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 thereafter. Mini- 
mum $3.00. Poetry: 6c per line; Minimum $1.00. 


Please write for information upon courses. 


Free Report upon Novels, Plays 
MY CREDENTIALS 


Guiding writers right Editor national writers 
since 1934 magazine 6 years 
Author of articles upon technique 
P.O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Sta., Cincinnati 20, O. 
Phone: AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays — 20c per page. Poetry, Ic a line 
60c—1000 words; 55c over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. Hammond, ind. 
Sheffield 3594WX 


TRADE MAGAZINES 


Complete Classified Directory of U. S, Business, Voca- 
tional and Diversion Magazines. New Third Edition in- 
cludes 4364 covering every busi profession er 
Gives date established, complete address and subscription 
rates. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


DOLLAR MONTH 


What's your line—trade journal writing, mage- 
zine articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for only 
one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine column- 
ing is revealed in "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO 
WRITE." What to write about and how and where 
to sell columns. 50c¢ separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in “CHECK A DAY 
FOR FILLERS," which also offers 365 subjects and 
the leading markets for the short articles. 50c 
separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of “TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS." Another is a list of salable articles. 
Rounding up and writing both news and features. 
50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” Forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writer? 
You need "THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," which 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c separately. 


Satisfaction Guarasteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. D 
1006-A Elizabeth St. 

















Anderson, S.C. 
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EDITH H. BLACKBURN 
Fiction Consultant 


All work constructively analyzed for the 
sincere beginner and the occasional 
seller who wish to learn exactly what 


separates them from consistent fiction 
sales. 
Rates $1.00 per Thousand Words 


Minimum $3.00 


P.O. Box 3516 Glendale |, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 werds 


RUBY WATSON 


237 &. Ninth St. s 2, lad. 











ground, easy settings, comedy-drama, comedy or 
farce; minstrel material; adult readings, novelty 
entertainments; recitations occasionally. Report 
varies with season. Rates vary with length and 
type of manuscript, on acceptance.” 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. A. S. 
Burack, Editer. Issued monthly, October through 
May; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want l-act 
plays with simple settings suitable for produc- 
tion by young people from 6 to 16. (No musical 
plays or pageants; no disfigured characters; di- 
alect should be used rarely, if at all.) Casts may 
be mixed, all-male or all-female. Plays with one 
scene preferred. Subjects: holiday, historical, 
biographical, patriotic, comedy, etc. Maximum 
lengths: primary, 8-10 double-spaced typewritten 
pages; intermediate, 15 double-spaced typewrit- 
ten pages; junior high and older groups, 25 
double-spaced typewritten pages. If possible, we 
prefer plays shorter than these maximum lengths. 
Report in 2 weeks. Rates vary, on acceptance.” 


Little Theatres 


The Gilmore Comedy Theatre, Route 6, Box 
548, North Shore Rd., Duluth, Minn., “We are 
looking for a new play to ‘try out’ at our New 
York City, Cherry Lane Theatre. If it ‘goes 
over,’ we are in a position to take it to Broad- 
way. It must have big drama with comedy re- 
lief in the parts we play, and should have two 
star parts for Paul Gilmore, age 60, and daugh- 
ter Virginia, age 30. The only time we have 
to read plays is during the summer. Our Winter 
theatre is the Cherry Lane Theatre in New York 
City and our Summer theatre is The Gilmores 
Comedy Theatre in Duluth, Minn.” 
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Pasadena Playhouse Association, 39 S. El Mo- 
lino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. ““This is a permanent 
playhouse. We produce full-length plays through 
the season; 24 to 28 regular productions on main 
stage and 24 workshop productions—any type if 
good. Not interested in one-act plays. Work- 
shop plays are usually original. A very active 
organization in all departments, giving presenta- 
tions of high character, including some experi- 
mental plays. Original plays must pass play 
committee. Production here means that they will 
be seen by reputable agents for New York and 
Hollywood producers and will be given wide 
publicity. We do not buy plays or pay royalties 
on original manuscripts.” 


Trade Journals 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. G. O. Stephenson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles, from 1500 to 2500 words, dealing 
with subjects on merchandising and other sub- 
jects of interest to business in general, if they 
can be applied to the paint, varnish, and lacquer 
industry. Buy photographs. Payment is Ic to 2c 
a word, on publication.” 


Commercial Refrigeration with Ice, 5225 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. J. Russell 
Calvert, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. 
“We want photos with stories of 500 to 1500 
words on commercial establishments using ice 
equipment and ice. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%c to 4c a word, depending on ma- 
terial.” 


Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich. H. E. 
Hollensbe, Editor. Issued monthly. “We want 
technical articles on industrial and power topics, 
descriptions of new or unusual power plants. 
Main topics: Power & Steam Generation; Main- 
tenance; Management; Electrical; Diesel; Ma- 
terial Handling; Power Transmission, etc. Length, 
2500 words, plus 3 or 4 illustrations. Buy pho- 
tographs with articles mainly. Rate of payment 
varies; average $10 to $15 per page in our 
magazine.” 


The Paint Industry Magazine, 1524 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. G. B. Heckel, Jr, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want articles on production and mar- 
keting of Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Shellac, and 
kindred coating, 1000 to 2000 words. Buy pho- 
tographs if tied in with articles. Payment is 
$.005 per word, prior to publication.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. J. 
Florea, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1 
for 2 years. “We want actual experience stories 
of farm poultry production. Illustrated, up to 
1000 words in length. Buy photographs. Report 
in 2 weeks. Rate of payment varies from about 
2c to 4c a word, plus $5 for each photograph 
used, on acceptance.” 
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Public Utilities Fortnightly, 309 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. F. X. Welsh, Managing 
Editor. Issued fortnightly; $1.00 a copy; $15.00 
a year. “We want articles on public utility regu- 
lations and operations, 2000 to 3500 words. No 
photographs. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is 2c 
a word and up.” 


Tic Magazine, P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. 
Joseph Strack, Editor. “This is a magazine for 
dentists, and is also read by oral hygienists and 
dental assistants. We have no ‘formula’ except 
that material must be interesting, entertaining, 
and helpful. All material must be based on 
dental themes or other subjects of specific in- 
terest to dentists. We prefer a simple, almost po- 
pular, style. We are currently in need of the 
following material: Lead Features: Dealing with 
major developments in dentistry of direct, vital 
interest to all dentists; How-to-do-it pieces: Ways 
and means of building dental practices, improv- 
ing professional technique, managing patients, 
increasing office efficiency, etc.; Special articles: 
Ways and means of improving dentist-laboratory 
relations for mutual advantage, of developing 
auxiliary dental personnel into an efficient office 
team, of helping the individual dentist to play 
a more effective role in alleviating the burden 
of dental needs in the nation and in his com- 
munity, etc.; General articles: Concerning any 
phase of dentistry or dentistry-related subjects 
of high interest to the average dentist; Photo- 
graphs: Black-and-whites only, of unusual devel- 
opments in the dental field rather than news pic- 
tures as such. Also good pictures of unusually 
well set up and equipped dental offices; Photo 
stories; Four to ten pictures of interesting de- 
velopments and novel ideas in dentistry; Car- 
toons: Humorous ideas cleverly developed with 
dental background and pertinence; Fiction: Stor- 
ies must have a dentist as a character with den- 
tistry as the background, 750 to 1500 words. The 
use of fiction is an experiment with us. Report 
in 2 weeks. Payment is $15 to $75 for articles, 
$5 for photos and photo stories, and $10 for 
cartoons, on acceptance.” 


Western Printer and Lithographer, 553 S. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Roby Wentz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “This is largely staff-written, but we are 
interested in articles up to 1500 words re ‘how 
to do it,’ unusual printing businesses in the 11 
Western States. Report in a week. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 


Wheels, 30 Church Street, New York City 8. 
Joseph W. Rice, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We 
want 1500-1800 word articles on progressive rail- 
roading individuals, techniques, policies, and 
methods—particularly of a public relations signifi- 
cance. Please query first. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in 2 weeks. Payment is 3c a word and $2.00 
per photo, on acceptance.” 








BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best _ bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louls 12, Mo. 








PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing $1.00 per M 
Typing, minor corrections 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton's Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 





808 Ohio St. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
omperienees and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 








23D Green Street 


GHOST COMPOSER 





Music for song- created and arran to 
your" com; ee satisfaction: $25.00. You — all 
rights to words AND music . . . Orchestral 

ents arrangements — complete songs 











Trade Journal Writing 


By W. R. Harrison 


Neariy 100 trade journal and business 
paper editors cooperated with the author to 
this remarkable writers’ handbook. 

ese editors give you their own personal 





slant on all of this heretofore-un- 
explored field of over 8,800 markets. They 
re they want — and how they 
want it written. They also tell you what 
they don’t want — and why. 

The author is a highly successful trade 
journal and business paper writer whose 25 
years’ experience enables him to speak au- 
thoritatively on every of this lucra- 
tive and little-known field. 

Written in simple, concise a that 
anyone can understand, this ere © 
portunity — and a career — to anyone 

can write simple, understandable English. 


Order Your Copy NOW -- $4.85 


Gehrett-Truett-Hall, Publishers, 
1608 No. Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Please send me...........copy(ies) of TRADE 
JOURNAL WRITING by W. R. Harrison, 
* $4.85 per copy. 

ame. 


Street Address. 
City. 











State........ 























PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ——— and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates is ten oeats a word, including name and address ; 


box numbers, $1.50. 


Copy with sneney order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
dream books, professional advisors without 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











FARM STORIES—Correspondents (writers and pho- 
tographers) wanted in every State for feature 
articles on modern farming. Send your back- 
ground, experience resume to Box X-1. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


ORIGINAL FIGURINES for sale to collectors. South- 
ern characters represented in clay or your hobby 
molded to order. Florence Murrow, Opelika, Ala. 





SPOTTSYLVANIA POKEBERRY RAGG’S’s folklore 
booklet, $1.00. Hillbilly Jack, 316 N. Denver, 
allas 8, Texas. 





FREE COPY AMERICAN CARTOONIST MAGA- 
ZINE. Send penny postcard or write. Market tips, 
gag news, aaa —_ cartoons and articles = 
comic art merican Cartocnist, WD, 1057 
Rountree Ran . © Angeles 34, Calif. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages) accurately, 
pen ae done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 








STORY IDEAS written to order. 
bar, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Peterson, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer. Year’s 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


“ON YOUR FEET, SOLDIER!” Illustrated. $3. M.O. 
from author-publisher Don Corbo, 1313 Stewart 
Avenue, Wanamassa, - (ex G.I.’s and friends 
of the Infantry will like this book. 


RECEIVE OR HAVE SENT to another, a beautiful 
floral card with penned message each weekday for 
a year. $25.00. One month $2.50. Albert 
North, Box 722, Greensboro, N. C. 


EMCEE er ogy containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Cm 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South nen 
Chicago 23. 


Art Gouker, Dun- 
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SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Based on longhand 
—$1.50. Self-instructor. Zinman, Chautaugua, N.Y, 





“UNCLE SI AND THE COWHANDS”—booklet for 
He-men Cowpunchers. $1.00. “Uncle Si,’ 1134 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar. 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind, 


banc ame books, correspondence courses 
pees es, reference material on writing. he 
author, title, condition, price and whether propel 
or collect. G. M. Bright, Box 808, Enid, Oklahoma, 











ADS PLACED in Southwest newspapers. 24 words 
in 40 weeklies, $3.50. M. R. Pennybaker, San 
Marcos, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—write friendly, interesting 
people; writers, booklovers, aesthetes. Years mem- 
bership $2.00. Branson, Missouri. 





101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





DESIRE MY POEM printed for framing. B. Robin- 
son, Box 235, Route No. 1, Maumee, Ohio. 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions”! Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Human- 
ity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





COOK’S PLOTTO—Complete, like new. $8.00 post- 
paid. Edith Naill, Gower, Missouri. 


WIN THE LOVE you write eons Intimate char- 
acter revelations! Through Grapho-Analysis. Send 
$1.00 with each sample of writing for brief an- 
aye. Nat Fresilli, 287 Cedar St., New Haven, 

onn. 


A HOLLYWOOD MAIL ADDRESS ... your mail 
received in a locked mail box and forwarded im- 
Oiiee Be Write for rates. Hollywood Drive-In 
— Bldgs., 1746 N. Las Palmas Ave., Holly- 

California. 


B-COMPLEX VITAMINS. Introductory offer. 10 
and this ad brings Trial Size Bottle. — 
$1.00 value. Vitamin Shop, Box 430-WD, 
field, Missouri. 











POETS—57 markets for greeting card verse, 25¢. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited oum- 
ber of etcinat. salable plot ouminne. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name fer pos- 
sible assignments. Standard News Service, Drawer 
1566, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


INSTANT MARKET FINDER MAP. For short-short 
fiction of all classifications. Over 200 _—-- 
Pay om acceptance markets; instantly available 
without tiresome searching. Pins on wall or 
like a road map. Price $1.00. Mary Kay Tennison, 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 


“LEARN GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.” Analyze handwrit- 
ing and make money at home, full or part time. 
Must be over 21. Write for details .. Free 
Analysis offer. Magills’, Drawer 430-WD, Spring: 
field, Missouri. 
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WRITERS, CARTOONISTS, COMEDIANS, COLUM. 
NISTS, EMCEES, etc., all use “FUN-MASTER” 
“The Original Show-Biz Gag-file’; chock full of 
every type comedy material for every branch of 
theatricals. 30 files $1.00 each; first 13 files $10; 
ALL 30 FILES $25. PARODIES, 3 different books 
$10 per book. BLACKOUTS, 3 diff 
$25 per volume or $50 for all 
STREL BUDGET #1 $25; “HUMOR-DO 
EMCEES” ree $25; SIN D 
RISQUE, CLEAN COMEDY & NOVELTY SON 
for every purpose. No. C, O. D.’s. PAULA SMITH, 
200 West 54th St, Dept. W-D, New York, 19. 


HOW TO GET INSPIRATION, only 25c. W. Howard 
Hernsby, 1526 North 56th, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS from my sr pee Clean, good 
ice rt 





condition. Bargains. Write for list. Albe 
North, Box 722, Greensboro, N. 

MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others de! You can! 
“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. 
Sample and special offer, 25c. Raymond Hackmann, 
2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, io. 





NO MAIL? Receive weekly group letter. First one 
25c. Roberta L. Fletcher, 1008 No. Olive, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new =e for sale, $8 each 
set. C. O. D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for markets and details. Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS! Self-Syndicate Your 
Photographs — Sports, Scenes, News, Animals, 
People——to chains of newspapers. Up to $10.00 
for each print from each newspaper. More than 
12,000 papers in U. S. and Canada alone. Send 
for New, 19498 Folie compiled by our staff, “How 

To Self-Syndicate Your Photographs.” Includes 

self-Syndicate Operation, Selling prices Schedule, 

Sample Sales Letters to Editors. Sample Model 

Release Forms, 12 Caption Fermulas, Etc. Com- 

plete Folio $2.00 yo ee = if requested. 

Gift copy of “250 Idea-Sources For Photograph 

Subjects” included with Felio if ordered now. 

American Features Syndicate, Desk 188, 1990 

Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SEND FOR “Begin to Sell!” Practical advice to 
writers who want to make that first sale. By 
established writer. $1.00 postpaid. Write to Inez 
M. Porter, Berry Hill, Gowans Rd., Angola, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SUITED FOR EACH OTHER? Let your 
Handwriting decide. Enclose sample of each 
Segether with $1.00. ADOEL, P. O. Box 446, 
Schenectady, New York. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


WANT THE INSIDE INFO, THE REAL LOW- 
DOWN? Discuss your writing problems with a 
professional whose stories command top rates in 
Qationally circulated magazines, Whether your 
problems are simple or complex, specific or gen- 
eral, the cost of their solution is one dollar. F. 
Eugene Smith, 1706 Rhode Island, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA, Case Histories and Infor- 
tien on any phase, Each subject $10.00; Ma- 
terialization; re Wane, Death Prayer; Huna 


ma 
Healin, A wo te. bert North, 722, 
Greensbore, 1 . & te ; - 


PLAN ORIGINAL PLOTS from published stories 
without plagiarism. For quick results send $1.00, 
1524 N. Cincinnati, Tulsa, 


























full price, Planplot, 
kla Pp 





WANT TO GAIN 


health 7?—security ?—prestige? 
Win approval of o ¥ “The 


site sex? N 


ew 
Truth About Self-Hypnosis,” tells how! Points 
way to self-expression and creative self-mastery! 
1.00, prepaid. Dr. W. Hampton, D.S.T., 1617 
errace, Los Angeles 26, California. 


Westerly 














WORK 


GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAI 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


CINCINNATI 10, OH1O 


232 GRANT ST., 





O’CONNOR RESEARCHER — Congressional, Smith- 
sonian reports. $1.00 minimum. 2608 Jay St., 
Eureka, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
— Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabody 

ass. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
prises,” free, Work home. Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 








SPIRITUAL ADVISER, Troubled hearts, I can help 
you, be convinced. 7 questions for $1. Rosetta, 
Box 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


FIFTY PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers. 
25c. Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE and Sell Radio Scripts, $1.00. H. 
Patrick, RFD 9, Baltimore 25, Md. 


DELIGHTFUL Plans from Australia, South America. 
Free Book “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
$800 month reported. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get 
surprise! Publishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 











PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story plots, 
- a. i go Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New 
ork 1, N. Y, 


PERSONALITY ANALYSIS through your handwrit- 
ing specimen, Personally dictated reply by ex- 
ae. analyst. Fifty cents, Box 1312, Chapel 

all, . c. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, IIl. 
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‘Book Mss. Welcomed 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, maybe 
it’s of a specialized nature, but is it inter- 
esting? Then we can publish it under 
our economical cooperative plan. Our 
expert design and promotion insure the 
widest audience and recognition for your 
book ; even a modest sale will net a profit 
over your investment. Send your ms, to 
us for friendly appraisal ; free Booklet F 
on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. | 
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AUTHORS! 


Will type your manuscripts according to the best 
form; will return them in flat, neat soe. All work 
cash in advance; rates 35c per words; 50c 
per thousand when minor grammatical errors’ and 
spelling are corrected. Return postage must be included. 


MRS. MARY BURNS 
546 Conneaut Ave. Bewling Green, Ohio 














SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make Pub! 


city your career, Newspaper experi- 
ence unnecessary. Complete plan, 50c. Press, 


6858 Fountain Ave., Hollywood, California. 





WANTED: Merchandising activity steries in any 
field, ferably based on prometion, Payment on 
commission basis. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 





SEND FIVE er more mystery books and five cents 
for each. Get same number of others. Randers- 
Pehrson, Brandywine, Maryland, 





“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINESS MADE 
EASY.” 12 vital chapters, 25c. Dr. Rexford North, 
Box 291-D, Woodcliff Station, North Bergen, N. J. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
- Poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 

. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories witheut plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how, Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 








EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home- 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





GIRL WRITER be’ yg 4 to help me ghost-vwrite, 
rewrite, revise. Part time. Werk can be done in 
your — — at your leisure by mail. Send —_ 4 
of stery, photo optional. 

Nat! - os a Avenue, San Francisco, mene 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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By Leo Shull 


SINCE THE NY PAPERS are full of the in- 
vestigation of ticket “scalpers” selling seats 
for South Pacific at $30 a pair, let’s look 
into the matter for a minute. 

The theatre, a luxury industry, full of 
inflated arithmetic and deflated art, occa- 
sionally spawns a “sport,” a show where 
price is no object—“just get me a seat.” 

Harvey, Kiss Me Kate and South Pacific 
are some examples. 

Ticket brokers are gentlemen who buy 
up some seats in advance and sell them at 
advanced prices. 

It seems that in NY some of the Mayor's 
friends were forced to pay big premiums 
for tickets to South Pacific. The Mayor had 
a lawyer named John Murtagh do some 
investigation. He discovered that the books 
of almost all the ticket brokers were im- 
properly kept—showed signs of being doc- 
tored, he meant—and investigating further, 
he came to the conclusion that ticket brokers 
were keeping ticket prices high. 

At this point he is demanding that licenses 
be revoked and is stating in print that the 
best thing that could happen would be for 
all the ticket brokers to go out of business. 

The ticket brokers are replying with law- 
yers and habeas corpuses. 

Since victory by either side will not mean 
honest-to-goodness low prices which plain 
people can afford, we will leave these two 
forces to their wrangling, and proceed to 
the subject, the show itself. 

South Pacific is one of the best musicals 
we have ever seen. 
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The show tells of an Island. A nurse 


. 
meets a French planter, older than she is pr actical 
, (Pinza). She falls in love, then finds that ] e h . 
he has two children, Polynesian, by a wife aAVWYII tin 
now dead who had been Polynesian herself. p y g g 
Race prejudice raises its head. She leaves 
him. He goes off on a war mission. She 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 


thinks he died. She goes to console the TV writers find playwrighting background 
young children. He returns a hero. She invaluable. Send for literature. Also critical 
meanwhile has decided to discard her preju- appraisals of one acters, radio and TV 
dices and marry him. scripts, $3.00; three acters, $5.00. 


All this is told with charm and beautiful @ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
music and funny situations in the subplots. FREER GALLERIES ® BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
The plot becomes a plot because of vari- POETS! ¢ VERSIFIERS! 


ous forces in opposition to each other. When TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND PERSONAL RE- 
that happens a play begins to move, like | port oF YOUR SHORT POEM... $1.00 





in- everything else in nature. Over ten lines—5c per line 
‘ats But here are contemporary forces in ac- GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
. ee : s 14 years—critic and writer 
00k tion, not artificial ones, such as one sees in OVERLOOK DRIVE HUNTINGTON, WN, Y. 





films. First, the man is older than the girl 


of and he wonders if she can love an older SONG WRITERS 











Ca- man. She in turn is from a small middlewest As cutstanding ethical eles at 
ere town and wonders if this cultured charming MILLION Kh songs alone sold evident 
man can love a hick with a colorless back- | Serins is believi ~ ay -, aw 
ific ground. RAY HIBBELER 

Older men who take flouncy girls to see 2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, I. 
muy South Pacific love the show because on the 


at stage an older man makes the young men Work With Actual 
: a FICTION WRITERS 


look wooden. They leave the show with We Sawer @ ated Ganiee af authors, who are 


or’ their chests out (so what do they care if available to you for individual instruction, 
. s collaboration. 
ims seats cost them $10 or $15 each). Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 
ad * THE WRITER'S GUILD 
™ 509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


--—- 











We went out to a summer theatre re- 


aS | cently to watch it at work. CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


A farm had been bought by a Hollywood ‘Com seein accurately, end neatly typed on 
cents — 


Oc: te 

, , , ood grade bond paper. words. 

er, agent w ho up to now was raising only Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 

bes glamor livestock. He threw out the hay, pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
built a stage or platform, built some bunks IDA SINGER 

Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 


in an adjoining barn, brought in some 








8 kitchen equipment and put an ad in some 

“ trade ais: at wanted to act SONG PO EM Ss 

ra in summer theatre. Pay $300 tuition.” Set to Music 

mi When we got there, 30 pretty ladies | Send your poems today for free examination to 
with naked legs partly sheathed in shorts, J. CHAS. McNEIL, AB. 
and some 20 males were rehearsing, ham- | 519 44 Se. Alexesdrin Ave” Las Angeles 5, Calif, 











: mering, washing floors, painting sets and 
", | learning. A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 


to The Hollywood agent was directing, sell- @ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
i ic . i ¢ “te, » et 
ing tickets, cooking 3 meals a day—the © World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
> : : nd movie studios. 
als place ? ee es . : © Creative caiting. @ Money-making hints. 
This producer has really built himself an We Specialize In Beginners 
be at . ‘ AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
excellent project. He is putting on a new 24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


> easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
a Bn a writers, and the only one where you can 
EAR AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Dicesr. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c Per 1000 Words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Les Angeles 28, Calif. 











an WRITERS — 


ay creative co-writing of of 7 novel or non-fiction 
pave the way s a! 

= I edit, vevion, polish, and present your material 

in its most interesting and very 

Returned to you faultlessly it 

publisher. One dol per thousand words. 

ranged if desired. Write a me for details. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 76, Gower, Missouri 


Terms ar- 








SONG WRITERS 


A complete arranging, printing and publishing 
service. 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have Eo" millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be “able to bale you see your name in 
print and make money on our raw m: . ‘Reason- 
able rates. nn ny FRE 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley 








New Uim, Mian. 











PoeuuvuvuvuvvVvvVewvueeTVeYTveweweweweww ~~.” 


, 

) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ; 
¢ for Authors 
? We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in ¢ 
) é 
) 
? ( 





book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N.Y. ¢ 


FR Ie tage 5 ag OR: Gp RSD Set Ma 














Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
wrasaat terilt bee returned if Touma Unavatiable. 
it ees be su te reliable publisher. 
NEW TERS 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 











YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 
Send poems now for free examination or write for 
free booklet and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 





331 West 46 St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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play every week, and his young actors are 
good. 

He had to raise $45,000 for a Broadway 
production so he promised 10 of his young 
actresses special parts in shows if they 
would address 12,000 envelopes to a list of 
theatrical names, which he procured. 

Then he made up thousands of reprints 
of the local reviews he got. With this 
broadcast mailing, he raised the money to 
bring the show to Broadway, where it in- 
cidentally, died a miserable death three days 
after the critics got wind of it. 

Tenacity. Art is nine tenths tenacity to- 
day. Talent is a handicap. It makes you 
think that you can succeed without trying 
and you wind up in the ash heap. 

+ * * 


As we have mentioned often before, the 
trend to find little theatres where new 
plays can be “tested” or “previewed” is 
continuing and spreading. 

This summer, hundreds of new scripts 
will be produced in summer stock. 

In the Fall there will be several hundred 
little theatres resuming operation in and 
around N. Y. scheduling at least one “try- 
out.” 

At present, here are some organizations 
that are receptive to plays by unknown or 
undiscovered writers: 

THe Wuire Barn THEATRE, Westport, 
Conn. Write Lucille Lortel. She will test 
a half dozen plays this season. 

Buscu & Strong, 234 W. 44. Mr. Busch 
& Mr. Stone are actors. They have formed 
a producing company and have optioned 
one play. They say they will be reading 
others too. 

Leon J. Bronesky, 1619 Broadway. He 
and E. Gilbert have set up an office to pro- 
duce some shows by new playwrights. Mr. 
Bronesky last season coproduced a show 
with a Negro problem situation, by a new 
and unknown playwright. 

Cuirrrorp HayMaAN AND BEN Boyar, 149 
W. 44th. They have been trying to find 
a play to produce for several years. Both 
are associated with Max Gordon. 

Davi Lowe, 17 E. 49. He has done 
shows by new playwrights before. One of 
the early producers to present Saroyan 


plays. 
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T. Epwarp HaMBLETON & ALFRED R. 
SreRN, 4 West 58th St. They are always 
looking at the product of new talent. They 
have several times taken over “test shows,” 
plays done on an experimental basis for 
several performances, and brought them to 
Broadway. 

Frank MERLIN, 234 W. 44. An old time 
producer who did many shows on Broadway 
in the 1920s and early 1930s. He has set 
up a producing office again in the pro- 
ducers building (owned by the Shuberts) 
and reports he will be active again this 
Fall. Mr. Merlin is also a director. 

WuirEeHEAD & Rea, 105 W. 55. They 
have not had a script for some time now. 
They once produced “Medea” with Judith 
Anderson. An interesting producing team. 

Tuomas Hammonp & Jerr BalLey, 1650 
Broadway. This pair had one play under 
option, but have dropped it and are looking 
for a new script. 

* *% * 

There are some angels who are fascinated 
by the theatre and are like bloodhounds 
looking for new plays to discover. They 
invest in productions and even sometimes 
advance money to promising directors and 
producers until they do find plays. 

Here are a few: 

JosepH Manaram, 130 W. 46th Street. 
Maharam is owner of a fabric house which 
sells costume and curtain fabrics to theatre 
people. He has invested in such shows as 
Death of a Salesman, Make Mine Manhat- 
tan. He is always reading scripts. A bache- 
lor who is seen at every opening, he paints, 
does sculpture, travels all over the country 
and is having a wonderful time. He has 
fallen in with the excitement of the show- 
world and enjoys reading scripts and in- 
vesting in productions. 

ALFRED STERN, 344 E. 85. A very bright 
producer-director of big city and industrial 
exhibit shows with big casts and lavish 
scenery. He is turning his attention to the 
Broadway stage this year and is hunting a 
script with a provocative appeal. 

Dursin L. Horner, formerly associate 
editor of Science Illustrated and previously 
associate editor of the N. Y. Sunday Mirror 
Magazine, is now managing editor of Mod- 
ern Screen, 261 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Qur courses in Short Story pe Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, ey advice; real teaching. 

Por full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 

MONTHLY, write today te: 


The Home Correspondence School 
. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 








N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. 

DON ULSH 
123-38 82nd Read, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent a Prompt courteous service 
All work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
S0c per 1,000 words. 
Book Manuscripts 45c per 1,000 words 
Poetry le per line 


SONG POEMS 


Set to music—copyrighted—recorded 











Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


K 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
-D. Miami 33, Floride 





2964 Aviation, W 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 








301 Yarmouth S#, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 


Stories, Articles and Poems 
WPattthees Would Not Buy! 


Detailed Constructive ys ne Given 
With Each Published Reject. 


ngieiee Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
ches Them How to Write. 


Selling Authors Sey It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N.Y. 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far.” 


Come in— The Reading's Fine! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back quarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


PEIN cc iaitcccetee sek 


Se ee, ae 
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Little Magazine 
Sir: 

The Covered Wagon, a small literary maga- 
zine, is being published again after several years 
of inactivity. Its existence was very brief as it 
was started in 1941 and was discontinued, after 
several issues because of war shortages. 

La Verne Wilson Brown is the editor-in-chief. 
She’s an able critic and editor, having had ex- 
tensive experience on literary magazines and 
teaching of creative writing. (Also, she is a 
selling writer. ) 

We are extremely anxious for good non-formula 
fiction. It must necessarily be short because of 
the size of our publication. Historical articles 
with human interest angle are needed . . . also 
exceptional poetry that escapes the too obvious 
in sentimentality. 

Naturally, we try to give voice to western 
writers, but welcome material from any region, 
providing it’s good stuff. No payment is made, 
except in prizes. We intend to pay for our 
material at the rates other literary magazines 
are paying just as soon as we are able. How- 
ever, we have one drawing card that should 
appeal to the new writer. . . . When we have 
a magazine that we feel contains Talent that 
should be recognized in a bigger field, we shall 
send copies to editors and publishers in the East. 
In this way new writers with something to offer 
will be seen in print by established magazine 
people. 

Manuscripts should be accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes. Report will be made 
in two weeks. 

Betty PEcKINPAH, 
Associate Editor 

Covered Wagon Magazine 
Riverdale, California 


School for Scribblers 
Sir: 

The New School for Social Research in New 
York City, announces 10 courses in creative writ- 
ing for the Fall term, beginning September 26th. 
All courses are given by established writers and 
editors. 

Gorham Munson will give his course on “Pro- 
fessional Writing,’ a 13 weeks’ series, beginning 
Monday, September 26th, and meeting weekly 
at 6 p. m. This course has been given continv- 
ously by Mr. Munson since 1931, and is now 
meeting for the 42nd term. Strictly practical in 
content, the course is open to amateurs and be- 
ginners as well as professional writers. Each 
lecture is followed by a manuscript clinic in 
which the work of students is analyzed and ap- 
praised. Among the students have been editors 
from publishing houses, copy writers, trade paper 
reporters, and the authors of more than 50 
published books and innumerable articles which 
saw their beginnings and development under 
Mr. Munson’s guidance. 

Other writing courses opening in the Fall term 
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will be given by Irma Brandeis, “A Beginners’ 
Writing Workshop”; by G. Louis Joughin, “The 
Techniques of Writing”; two courses by Charles 
I. Glicksberg, “The Writer’s Laboratory,” one 
for beginners and another for advanced students; 
two Short Story Workshops, elementary and ad- 
vanced by Brom Weber. Also a “Novel Work- 
shop,” by Hiram Haydn, and a “Poetry Work- 
shop,” by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Mrs. Hilde- 
garde H. Swift will offer a Workshop on writing 
for children. 

AGNES DE Lima, 

New School for Social Research 

66 W. 12th St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 


NYC Writers 
Sir: 

I note in the new Writer’s Market that you 
have listed several writers’ groups operating in 
New York City. The Freelancers meet on alter- 
nate Friday evenings presenting writings of all 
types for criticism, generally of the constructive 
variety. 

At present, we are seeking new members to 
expand our horizons and increase the amount of 
material presented. I observed that in the July 
Dickst you printed a column listing such groups. 


Epcar ALAN Watts, 
601 West 173rd Street, 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Ever Live in a@ Trailer? 
Sir: 

Due to recent reorganization of the Trailer 
Coach Association, publishers of Trailer Life, 
contributors to the magazine will be interested in 
the new editorial policy now in effect. 

We are looking for well-written material in the 
form of articles and stories dealing with some 
aspect of trailer life and new or unusual uses for 
trailers. For instance, a jewelry salesman has had 
his trailer fitted out as a display unit, etc. Travel 
articles involving a trailer are welcomed and 
should be well illustrated. Word length should 
be from 600 to 1500, depending on subject 
matter. 

Fiction is needed and should be between 1250 
to 2000 words in length. Good narrative style 
with an O. Henry twist will be appreciated. The 
family angle should predominate. 

Rate of payment varies with quality of material 
and amount of editing necessary, usually from a 
cent a word up. Pictures bring $2.50 to $5.00 
and usable snapshots are bought at $1.00 each. 
Checks will be in the mail two weeks following 
publication and acknowledgment of acceptance 
within seven days after receipt of material. 


Wm. S. Miuican, Exec. Sec’y, 
3150 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Beginners 
Only 


A& 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 


be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 


four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 


form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 

































WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name. 

Address 

City . .... State 


















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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You’ve Got the Life 


(Continued from page 21) 


The wants and desires of your characters 
set up certain action patterns and when 
these patterns come in conflict with those 
of others we’re beginning to get the story. 
But plot is not always story and we need 
some gimmicks, some angles, something to 
make this action a little different from the 
rest in that category. 

Take a big piece of paper. Pencil out a 
square for every name in the story. Not 
just the main characters, but every person 
in the story. Now try to see the relation- 
ship between them. There will be some 
who have no relationship to each other ex- 
cepting that they come in contact with the 
killer on the same day, or with the de- 
tective on the same day, or at least with the 
same quest. If we establish a relationship, 
literally, between two apparently unrelated 
characters, we’ve got a twist. 

For instance, if we learn that the chief 
witness was a boyhood swectheart of the 
corpse, he begins to take on more import- 
ance, and the fact that he was a witness 
is no longer incidental, it’s coincidental and 
therefore suspicious. But unless you block 
these people out on a blank piece of paper, 
you may not think of any relationship. 

And speaking of coincidence brings me to 
a master in the field, Cornell Woolrich, who 
is also William Irish. I’ve never met the 
gent, but I never miss any of his stories. I 
curse the guy while I read them, because 
he cares not a hoot (evidently) how much 
coincidence he uses, how little rational mo- 
tivation he has or, at times, how coherent 
he is. I read every story right to the end, 
just the same. Mr. Woolrich has mastered 
one angle of his business so well, none of 
the others matter a bit. Suspense is his 
business; that’s all he has to sell, and if I 
had it, I wouldn’t have to get my groceries 
with extra work. He puts the hero or 
heroine in a tight spot (quite often with a 
time element) and just squeezes the spot 
tighter and tighter until you’ve just got to 
have sympathy for a character in such in- 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI.- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee sati- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small] sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own iad 
videal manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thas, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; misimam, $1.06. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


EE. SBS oss sow scccen $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... 3.50 
Fowler 
ern Words wigs ake 
“ Whittenberg 
Standard Dictionary...... 3.50 
pea a eee ee 3.75 
ohn B. Opdyck 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
jomet 3 Fernald 
gO Sareea 3.75 
John nee cOedy ck 
Manual of os Practice... 3.00 
er icholson 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ..... . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
lp ree Ss 
“Said” Book........ 2.50 
The ‘‘Sophisticated Synonym” 2.59 
The ones end for “‘Very .. 2.50 
Underworld and Prison 4, .. 1.00 
A. D. Freese 
Usage and Abusage..... ee 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s seed eee 
og Wo 24s 3.00 
Write It Right . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Castocning eT te sarees 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning. ......1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
mm Criminal Investigation 3.50 
“ cedormeen & O'Connell 2 50 
ES eee b 
Marie Rodell 
Writing need & b Myateny 
Fiction ....... Sore 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
ae Success Secrets....... . 2,00 
erman 
Writing for Children........... 2.50 
Berry & Best 
riting Juvenile Fiction....... 2.50 
itne 
Sostae 2.00 


y 
Writing the Juvenile Story 
Hall 5 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


The Magazine Article........... 3.50 
Crawford 
ine Article Writing....... 3.25 
arson og 
ue in Article Writing... .3.00 
way ood Sey Special 
riting a’ n 
wast Se see 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
yndicate | is ae are 50 
Photo Almanac .............. 1.75 
Writer’s Market .............. 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
jurac 
Technique of the Novel........ 3.50 
zze 
How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 3.00 


Woodford 








PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play .......... 2.50 
inc. 
Playwriting for Broadway . 2.00 
P. ~- sh Pla iti 2.00 
‘ointers on riting. . Z 
Josephine Niegli 
Technique of Screenplay 
| SERRE cea aa 3.50 
Vale 
Write That Play ......... 3.00 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of & Short Short Story 1.00 


Mvclife 
101 need Seed and Abused..... 1.25 
un 
Plottin —How to Have a Brain 
NS satan’ g:wceve dees be aie 3.00 
Woodford 
See 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified....... 2.50 
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36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot............. 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of Writing 
RE Sa ae ee 2.50 


‘oetry 
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im plete 1n ictionary... 
Clement Wo | 


First Principles of Verse 
Robert lle gy 

How to Re our Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Seven Principles of Verse....... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 

Clement Woo 


Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
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Rogers 
More - rere 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio -e- 2.00 
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Art Venley 


Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 

Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
Carl Warren 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own 
4 Sie EE See a eee 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s ey = Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique ........... 3.00 
Thomas Uzeell 
Short Story Writing............ 3.50 
F. Orlin Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
Elwood 
Writers : Ty Short Shorts 3.00 
I. Reid 
Writing Ma ine Fiction 2.50 
Campb bell 
Writing a Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 
Best from Yank.... er 
Characters Make Your Story. 533 a 
aren Elwood 
II asics dcnve obkeseeue 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
I Wanted to Write ............ 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 
Making Manuscripts Salable..... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.50 
a obinson 
My Last Miliion Readers....... 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 
Royalty Road . 2.00 
Louis DeJean 
Stories You Can Sell . 4.00 
L. 7 
Trial nae Erro: . 3.00 
k Woodford 
Words "ton T. . 5.00 
Marjorie E. Skillin @ 
obert Gay 
Working With Words........... 1.50 
L. Pavette 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 4, ~i 
Writers: Here's H teaaedenes 1.00 
Mildr 1. Reid. 
riters pt © Rara....... . 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: ake It Sell. . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Weldon, Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
alter S. Campbell 
The Weitie of Fiction......... 3.50 
A. 8. Hoffman 
Writer’s Paper Kit............. 6.20 
The Writing Trade............. 2.50 
Paul R. Reynolds 
Writing—From Idea to Srineed 595 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 


FE ee ee ANP ee OMe reer Ree Fer 


Address 
City 














In Ohio add 3% for sales tax. 











Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


M a poche: Mila ~ . ay a. Bivins (cloth, 
ages .00; “How to i itably”’ 
$1.00: ‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 











MANUSGRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book iengths: 12%c per page, about 
50c per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 
60c per M. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 


12 Le Cintifia Avenue Orinda, California 











vor MIND ASLEEP? 


“THINKING-ALPHABET”’ may help you to: 

(1) Think-up New Ideas; write effectively; 
(2) Find Yourself and Your Big | rtunity; 
(3) Develop Your Rich, Creative ility; 





(4) Improve Conversation, Personality. 
E FOLDER, Write 
Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 
aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
‘ourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
ife.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe L. B. W. 


Je ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 








soluble trouble. Whether you like his stories 
or not, you’re going to read them right 
through to the end, and no writer can ask 
for more than that. 

Don’t talk your stories. You’ve heard this 
a million times, but the chances are, you 
still do it. Telling them verbally is a fom 
of release, and it takes away just that much 
ardor from the true job, which is getting 
them on paper. If you want somebody to 
hear it—write it in the final draft and read 
it to him before you mail it. 

Don’t have reading material handy when 
you sit down to write. It’s easier to read 
than write, but it doesn’t pay as well un- 
less you’re an editor. Then it pays better. 

If you haven’t got an idea, start a story, 
anyway. You can always throw it away, 
and maybe by the time you get to the 
fourth page you will have an idea, and 
you'll only have to throw away the first 
three pages. 

If you didn’t want to write, you wouldn't 
be reading this magazine. If you want to 
write, why don’t you? You’re intelligent 
enough to read, so you should know that 
a man or woman should do what he (or 
she) wants to do. Within limits, of course, 
bound by law and convention. 

I know I’m going to continue writing, 
no matter what else I do. Because though 
it’s rocky and heart-breaking at times, I'm 
still enough of an amateur to think that's 
the life. I hope I always do. 
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AU HORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLC TCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


el ox of cards which supplies plot synopses 
50 words each—and supp: Ds them ORE VER 

atHOU LIMIT. No two plots A. be alike and 

could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 

a hand to yourself, and you have A COMP PLETE 
WORKAB! E PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE 

mt merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
feware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
postpaid. 
. The Nature of the Short Story 
Short S Plots and Their 1 Development. 
The Development of the wets Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of oP “1 Venues Planning ; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 
2 — ner, ee. eaten. 

an ting ¢ omplete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one, or the complete series of 

tine for T Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 
Aseries of analyses of the ‘"formulas"’ used in 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1I—THE LOVE STORY. 
No, 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. gt + prams OF THE "'PULP'' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid. 
No, 4——-THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


of at 
AND 


will help you 
*rice 25c each 





ae veered 





No. or FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP"* STORY 

including analysis of one i Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 


handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
‘mality’”’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No.6—-THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a st ory from the book, ‘‘STORIES 
yOu CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Be oc <Companion. ith step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL — Price $1.00 














D’/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 

LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author "The Profit in Writing” ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
Editors' Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 


| if I were to fail. 
| to me — through my willingness to sweat — to make 
| my fond dreams come true or vaporize.” 


lon t Let Your Dreams Go Up In Smoke 


If you dream of becoming a successful writer, do 


| something about it. 


Write for the 44-page booklet, ‘““The Truth About 
Literary Assistance,’ which is free on request. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes too, the Criticism and Sales Service, 


which you should investigate. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Thus a 
manuscript of 6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00. 


Brief “fillers” of not over a hundred words each, 


| whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs, may 


be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee of $3.00. 


The fee for “short-short-stories” of a thousand 


words or so is $3.00 each. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words — $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words — $25.00 

50,000 to 75,000 words — $30.00 

75,000 to 100,000 words — $35.00 

100,000 to 125,000 words — $40.00 

Over 125,000 words — $50.00. 


is no further 
10% com- 


The fees above inclusive. There 
charge of any kind, except, of course, the 


mission charged on sales. 


are 


Here is a letter received from a client who writes: 
“You don’t know how lastingly indebted I am to 
you for what you have bestowed on me. You gave me 


| a purpose in life, a congenial profession to be proud 
| of, and the promise of success, 


It won’t be your fault 
You chartered my way, and it is up 


(*) Name on request. 


"Mistress of Spears’ ($3.50), etc. 







Take Your Writing 
Problems To a 


LITERARY 
SPECIALIST 


LITERARY COUNSELLOR is one 
who helps you to become a writer. A 
literary agent is one who markets your 
work when you have become a writer. If 
you are established you probably have an 
agent, but if you aren’t selling yet you may 
need the help I offer. 


I am a Literary Counsellor. 


People frequently ask me, “Just what is it you do with writers’ 
manuscripts?” That is like asking a doctor what it is he prescribes 
for the patients who come to his office. Obviously, your manuscript 
is unlike any other manuscript, and until I have had the opportunity 
to examine it I have no idea what it requires. I may suggest an editing 
job, a letter of constructive criticism, or if necessary a complete re- 
vision. When you have my terms and recommendations, you are, 
of course, free to accept or reject them as you wish. 


My first aim is to get your work ready for editorial submission, 
and then if you prefer working through an agent I shall be glad to 
recommend a reliable one in New York. Write today for my free 
descriptive folder entitled “Literary Help,” and tell me about your 
current writing problems. 





NOTE: My clients’ names are never sold or 
exchanged. This is one of the many extra serv- 


ices you can expect when you have Carson help. 











CH ARLES Interviews by arrangement only. 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








